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Nature-Studies With a Camera 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 







—_ [HERE is no doubt that the wide- 
KX / spread development of amateur- 
nee | photography has been the means 

) to awaken in many persons a love of 
| the every-day beauties of nature by 
revealing interesting details which had formerly 
been passed by without a thought. After inter- 
est has been stimulated, the possibilities of the 
camera in providing reference data illustrating 
different stages of plant, insect and animal life, 
or pictorial renderings of natural forms, become 
more obvious — then the question naturally 
comes up as to the best way to handle the various 
subjects in a satisfactory manner; so, in com- 
pliance with the Ed- 
itors’ wishes, I am 
offering some sugges- 
tions. 


About Apparatus 

While a clever 
worker will frequent- 
ly accomplish aston- 
ishing results with 
really unsuitable ap- 
paratus, it is every 
way better for one 
who takes a serious 
interest in the sub- 
ject to use a camera 
and accessories 
adapted to the varied 
requirements met 
with when much of 
a field is covered. 
For all-round use a 
long-bellows camera 
with screen for focus- 
ing is the first thing 
essential, for while a 








with the aid of supplementary-lens attachments 
as a substitute for lack of a long draw, those 
who have tried both ways know the advantage 
of more complete equipment. In general, a back- 
focus view-camera is the most desirable type, 
owing to the fact that when making studies to 
an exact scale the distance from lens to object 
can be maintained without change while the 
fine focusing is being done. However, the more 
common form of folding hand- and tripod-camera 
with double or triple front-extension bed is quite 
capable of meeting requirements, the main thing 
being a bellows-draw at least double the focus of 
the lens employed — thus allowing one to take 
small objects life-size, 
or larger. The size of 
apparatus is mainly 
a question of taste, 
depending upon 
whether the nega- 
tives are wanted for 
direct printing or en- 
largement, so the 
only comment I 
might make is that 
the image is more 
trouble to focus on 
the screen of a small 
camera, while too 
large an outfit is a 
burden when taking 
long tramps afield. 
If one’s activities 
are to be extended to 
active insects, small 
animals, etc. (which 
are often difficult to 
keep in good focus at 
close range), a long- 
focus reflex would un- 





certain amount of 
work can be done 
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doubtedly prove of 
much value; but not 
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having followed up this branch of the subject 
sufficiently, I will not presume to offer detailed 
advice. 

As to lenses: A good R. R. will answer perfectly, 
unless high-speed work is attempted. Of course 
no objection need be made to an anastigmat, if 
cost is not an object, but the superior optical 
correction at large apertures is not often avail- 
able when photographing plants, and the like, 
because it is necessary to stop down as a rule to 
obtain sufficient depth-of-definition in the various 
planes, and when that is done the R. R. leaves 
nothing to be desired in the matter of sharpness. 

Since it is sometimes desirable to take small 
objects exactly life-size, it is a good plan to focus 
once very carefully upon anything of known size, 
and make a permanent mark on the camera-bed 
to indicate the extension required — then all that 
is necessary in future is to clamp the front at the 
correct position and move the camera back and 
forth until the subject appears sharp, remember- 
ing when making an image the size of the object 
that the distance between lens and subject and 
lens and plate is equal. If a magnified image of 
some object is wanted a supplementary “‘copy- 
ing and enlarging” lens can be slipped over the 
regular one, thus giving an enlargement of sev- 
eral diameters when a long-bellows extension is 
available. 

A stiff tripod capable of telescoping down to a 
low elevation is needed. 

Two ray-filters are desirable — a light one re- 
quiring but three or four times increase in expo- 
sure, and another of about eight-times depth, 
which will give full color-correction. Such filters 
as the Ingento, series “A” and “B,” or the 
Cramer “‘Isos”’ IT and III, meet these specifica- 
tions. 

For general purposes a good brand of rapid 
orthochromatic plates, preferably double-coated, 
will be found suitable; but to secure the highest 
quality results when dealing with deep reds a 
trichromatic or panchromatic variety, together 
with adjusted filter, is necessary. 

Among various accessories useful at one time 
another are the following: 

A piece of mirror the size of the focusing-screen 
is a great convenience when the camera must be 
placed near the ground, for by holding the mirror 
at an angle close to the focusing-screen the re- 
flected image (right side up) can be seen from 
above. 

A simple iron vise, obtainable at hardware 
stores for about a quarter, when clamped to a 
board, table-edge or other support, will hold cut 
tree-branches in a natural position. 

Some light pointed stakes, or stiff wire rods, 
together with a few yards of “‘cheese-cloth”’ and 
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gray muslin, will serve a variety of purposes. In 
combination they can be made into a wind- 
break, background or awning for diffusing too 
strong light; while the rods alone will help over- 
come the effects of wind upon tall plants when 
placed unobtrusively back of the stems and the 
latter tied in place with dark thread. 

For indoor work it is necessary to have some 
plain backgrounds, and, as the average speci- 
mens do not require large ones, full-sized sheets of 
photo-mounting paper in several shades of gray, 
also black and white, answer well. When in use 
they may be pinned to an artist’s wooden 
stretcher, drawing-board or piece of cardboard. 
A good deal of tonal variation is obtained from 
‘ach tint by tilting the sheet at different angles 
toward, or away from, the source of light. 


Working Out of Doors 


Field work tests the photographer’s skill in 
obtaining studies which are pleasing in composi- 
tion and satisfactory in technique, because many 
of the subjects differ a good deal from ordinary 
landscapes in character. Owing to the greater 
difficulty of controlling the lighting and avoiding 
vibration from wind, it is better to bring small, 
delicate specimens indoors when circumstances 
permit, but such treatment cannot, of course, 
be adopted if we wish to show a subject in its 
natural environment. Obviously, a quiet day is 
most favorable for making plant studies in the 
open, and as a rule a diffused light is also de- 
sirable, since strong sunshine so often gives 
spotty contrasts and obliterates fine details in the 
highlights unless great care is taken. Sometimes, 
however, very beautiful effects can be secured 
on bright days by working in early morning or 
late afternoon, when the sun is low. 

As all workers have their own ideas of what 
features they wish to bring out, the selection and 
arrangement of material must rest mainly with 
the individual, but it is always desirable, espe- 
cially from a pictorial standpoint, to keep the 
natural background simple in mass and enough 
different in tone to afford some contrast with the 
principal portions of the study. Also — don’t 
try to show too much material in one picture. 
Even when a considerable mass of wild plants 
are represented amid their natural surroundings, 
it is well to single out one plant, or a small clump, 
and make it more prominent than the rest — 
thus creating a focal point of interest. 

The direction from which the light falls, to- 
gether with atmospheric conditions, has much 
to do with producing desirable gradation and 
effective contrasts, without harshness. For 
straight rendering of fine details a soft side 
lighting is best, but not infrequently one will find 
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it an advantage to work somewhat against the 
light, as this at times has the effect of emphasizing 
nearby parts and flattening the background. The 
still-life of a pumpkin and field-corn with apples 
(‘From Field and Orchard’’) shows this, for the 
shape of the pumpkin and mass of tree trunk are 
rendered with better tonal contrast on account 
of being partly in shadow, while the sunlight 
glancing across the other objects brings out their 
texture in a natural manner. This was taken at 
2 p.m., in November, with hazy sunlight falling 
toward the camera at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees. ‘‘Plum-Blossoms”’ is another ex- 
ample of working against the light, being made 
late on a May afternoon. The two studies of a 
fern at different seasons were secured in a dif- 
fused general lighting, as the subject was located 
on the north side of a building shaded by over- 
hanging trees, making the conditions similar to 
those found in the woods, except for the artificial 
backgrounds, which were used to bring out de- 
tails more clearly. On some occasions I have 
obtained very delicate effects by exposing during 
a thick fog, which made the background appear 
exceedingly soft without lessening the desired de- 
tail in foreground objects. 

From the foregoing the reader will make no 
mistake in assuming that it is desirable to take 
advantage of varied conditions for different sub- 
jects, especially when consideration is given to 
the pictorial possibilities. 

When arranging for a “‘close-up”’ study try to 
have the principal parts as near in one plane as 
possible without crowding the components un- 
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naturally. This renders focusing easier, and per- 
mits the use of a larger lens-stop. To get the 
maximum depth-of-field at any given aperture, 
note the nearest and furthest parts of the view 
which should appear sharp — then focus with 
lens wide open upon a point somewhat beyond 
the nearest object (usually 
about a quarter or third of the 
distance between parts), after 
which stop down by degrees 
until the desired definition is 
seen. On account of the differ- 
ence in separation between 
parts in various subjects the 
size of stop needed may range 
from nearly full aperture down 
to F/45, but more often will be 
F/16 or 22. Of course it is not 
necessary, or even desirable, as 
a rule, to bring the background 
into perfect focus, as some soft- 
ness helps to separate it from 
the subject. 

It is certainly an advantage 
to use a ray-filter upon the ma- 
jority of subjects, especially 
when there is a decided mix- 
ture of positive colors, or orange, 
crimson and light blue appear, 
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FROST ON THE WINDOW-PANE 


ment must depend to some extent upon whether 
fickle breezes allow the necessary increase in 
exposure being given with safety, for full expo- 
sures are required in any case to obtain a first- 
class rendering of tones and shadow detail, and 
the more contrast is present the greater propor- 
tionate increase in length of time necessary. 


A good exposure-meter is a decided aid in- 


timing the exposures, but on account of the near- 
ness and color of most objects the reading indi- 
cated upon the meter dial must be multiplied 
several times. An approximate idea of the ex- 
posures needed under various conditions can be 
had by reference to the data furnished with the 
illustrations, which appear on another page. 
When it comes to dealing with insects, or small 
animals, in the open, one’s personal knowledge of 
their habits will prove the best guide in suggest- 
ing ways and means of securing pictures. Many 
insects are quite sluggish on cool mornings, while 
in other cases the noonday heat of a summer’s 
day produces a similar effect, and it is acquaint- 
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ance with such points which enables a worker to 
handle this class of subjects most successfully. A 
good way, when possible, is to capture the speci- 
men first — focus upon the spot in the composi- 
tion where one wishes it to appear (in the case of 
an insect, a flower with which it is associated, for 
instance) — then place in position and expose 
quickly. 
Indoor Work 

As previously mentioned, many studies may 
be made better indoors, because conditions are 
under full control, and it is possible to arrange 
the material in a leisurely manner. Consequently 
it is suggested when large-scale studies of such 
subjects as sprays of flowers, tree-leaves and 
small insects are desired, that the material be 
brought in from the field, for such pictures ad- 
mirably supplement more general views of the 
subject-matter made amid natural surroundings. 

Small plants or flowers can usually be arranged 
in ordinary vases, jam glasses or tall narrow- 
necked bottles, according to circumstances. 
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ICE-CROWNED 


When composing a decorative group I have even 
used a row of olive-oil bottles, placing a single 
spray of flowers in each, to facilitate changes in 
grouping. 

If several stems are placed in one holder it is 
often necessary to use some packing to keep them 
in the desired position. Cotton, or wads of tis- 
sue-paper, serve well, also sand and wet clay. 

Cut specimens should be kept in water an hour 
or so before photographing, as some plants droop 
quickly when first cut, but recover their natural 
stiffness after standing in water awhile. 

For study purposes it is very desirable to 
show the subject from several positions, either 
in separate pictures, or by arranging a group 
with that object in mind — flowers, for example, 
being placed to show front, profile and back 
views, in addition to buds and partly opened 
blossoms. 

There is an opportunity for many interesting 
experiments in lighting, besides pictorial grouping, 
for one may work against the light — turn back 
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to it for flattening the effect — or, when ordinary 
side lighting is chosen, control the scale of con- 
trast by bringing the group nearer the window 
to increase it, or move further away to gain soft- 
ness. In my illustration of “Cherry-Blossoms” 
I wished to render the light through translucent 
petals —a charming effect in nature when the 
branches are seen against a flat-toned back- 
ground of sufficient contrast. To facilitate work- 
ing, a branch was brought into the studio and 
clamped in a vise attached to a spare tripod 
placed about eight feet from the north light, and 
considerably below the level of the window-sill, 
the latter being some five feet from the floor. 
(Similar lighting is readily obtained by screening 
the lower half of an ordinary window.) A very 
pale background was then set between the sub- 
ject and window, but low enough not to shut off 
any light. This allowed the lens to be pointed 
directly toward the light without including the 
window. Some diffused light from the side helped 
to soften the shadows, but even with this help 
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several times the normal exposure had to be 
given to register detail in the darker parts, so a 
double-coated plate was used to better preserve 
the long scale of tones present. 

Insects can often be handled with advantage 
indoors by working close to a window and letting 
plenty of light fall upon the subject, for if the 
parts are kept in nearly one plane a large stop 
can be used, thus making quite short exposures 
allowable. When working in this way specimens 
can be kept in a cool, dark place until wanted — 
then when gently set in position they will usually 
remain long enough for an exposure to be made, 
or in case of failure the first time one can recap- 
ture them — something not always easy out of 
doors. In the 
case of my but- 
terfly illustration 
the flowers and 
apparatus were 
all made ready, 
then the butter- 
fly brought on 
the scene of ac- 
tion while still 
in a_ decidedly 
dormant _ state, 
having been 
found on a cool 
morning in late 
autumn. 

Sometimes it 
is desired to 
take a detached 
object, like a 
beetle, sea- 
shell, ete... in 
such a way as 
to avoid cast shadows. To do this, fasten the 
object with a touch of glue or gum to a sheet of 
glass (either clear or ground), and stand a foot 
or so in front of a suitable background, which 
must be evenly lighted. Another way is to lay 
the specimen on a piece of glass supported in a 
horizontal position above the background. This, 
of course, necessitates using the camera in a 
vertical position, but a ball and socket clamp 
attached to the tripod, or edge of table, will fur- 
nish the means. ‘Translucent specimens are 
shown to good advantage by reflecting light up- 
ward through the glass from a strongly illu- 
minated white ground or mirror; while by using 
a clear glass tray such things as sea-moss may be 
shown floating in water. 


FROM FIELD AND ORCHARD 


General Suggestions 


To make a collection most effective from the 
start for study purposes, I would certainly advise 








confining one’s efforts to securing a good series 
of a few specimens, rather than attempting a 
wider range in a desultory manner. By way of 
example: A full series of a tree (or at least one 
species) should commence with one picture when 
the branches are bare (the presence of snow 
would add beauty in this case), next, when the 
foliage appears, including detail-studies of a 
branch, or few twigs, to show clearly the leaves 
and their grouping; this, also, being a good time 
to get a near view of the boll and roots. If of the 
blossoming species, the flowers call for individual 
attention, and later the fruit. In certain in- 
stances a final view in autumn as the leaves com- 
mence to fall may show quite different charac- 

teristics than 
taken in 


one 
springtime, al- 
though without 


the aid of color 
it is not always 
possible to ren- 


der the differ- 
ence clearly. 
The two stud- 


ies of a fern at 
different sea- 
sons illustrate 
the idea as ap- 
plied to plants. 

The practical 
usefulness of any 
collection 
pends consider- 
ably upon 
tem in filing ma- 
terial, and conse- 
quently a meth- 
od should be followed which allows the inser- 
tion of fresh subjects in their proper places. 
One of the easiest is to secure a portfolio of suit- 
able size and make a set of inside wrappers by 
folding pieces of any tough paper — marking 
-ach for one class of subjects, as trees, flowers 
and so on through the list. The prints are then 
attached by the corners to sheets of photo- 
mounting paper of uniform size, and filed in 
their respective wrappers. If preferred, mount- 
ing can be dispensed with by masking the nega- 
tives and printing upon paper of a uniform size. 

A similar plan can be adopted by using loose- 
leaf albums, while still another way is to make 
prints upon double-weight stock, and keep in 
vertical filing-cases, like a card-index system. 

Whatever method is chosen, any explanatory 
notes required should be attached to the prints, 
either by writing on the back or attaching a leaf 
to the mount. 


de- 
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Stormy-Weather Photography 
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— {HE three cardinal principles of pho- 
ye tography as usually learned by the 
eee 4 amateur are: 

1. Turn your back to the sun. 

19) 2. Press the button. 

3. Let somebody else do the rest. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss the 
first point. The second is obviously necessary 
and therefore good advice, for the “button” or 
bulb surely must be pressed if there is to be a 
picture. But a child of four can “press a button,” 
and so start the machinery of some vast indus- 
trial enterprise; yet the pressing of the button 
does not make him a mechanical engineer. And 
those who go about merely pressing the buttons 
on their little cameras are not photographers, 
nor artists, unless they have learned to do a 
great deal more than this. 

As for the third point, any one who follows it 
steps out of the field of photography the moment 
he enters it; for if he know nothing of the art of 
developing and printing, he is not a photographer. 

This brings us back to the first proposition, 
and here, again, the amateur soon finds that he 
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must “‘unlearn”’ the very first thing he has been 
taught. He discovers that he can take pictures 
with the sun well around to the right or the left, 
or even directly in front of him, if it is not too 
low and he is careful to keep it out of his lens. 
Eventually he learns that he does n’t need the 
sun at all and, if he continues the work long 
enough, that he can do better with certain sub- 
jects on cloudy days, and even defy the winds, 
the rains and the blizzards. 

In a recent visit to the Yosemite National 
Park, it so happened that heavy rains fell during 
the first three days of my stay. The great rocks, 
towering more than three thousand feet above 
the floor of the valley, carved into wondrous 
shapes and polished to a marvelous smoothness 
by the action of glacial ice for countless centuries, 
were blotted out of existence by a heavy mist, 
which settled down and spitefully converted the 
most beautiful scene in America into a dismal 
failure. The rain came down in torrents and the 
roads were quagmires of yellow, sticky mud. 

There was nothing to do on the morning of the 
first day but spend the dreary hours in an unat- 
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tractive hotel, watching the weather hour after 
hour. At last the reward came. At three o’clock 
the top of the great Half Dome, rising nearly 
five thousand feet above the floor of the valley, 
and said to be the grandest rock in the Yosemite, 
appeared above the clouds, followed by the 
North Dome and then the Washington Column. 
The mist had ris- 
en enough to re- 
veal the clear 
outlines of the 
Merced _ River, 
which made a 
pleasing fore- 
ground to a 
beautiful pic- 
ture. I set up 
my camera just 
in time to catch 
an attractive 
view, which I 
called “‘ Clearing 
Weather.” The 
name was . all 
right for the pic- 
ture, but not for 
the weather, as 
I discovered 
later. Putting on 
my raincoat, and 
taking an um- 
brella to protect 
the camera, I 
started out over 
the soggy path 
that leads across 
the meadow, 
which _ stretches 
from the river to 
the edge of the 
rocks on the 
north. Thad not yy iRRoR LAKE 

gone far, when a 

light shower be- 

gan to fall, and I turned to go back to the hotel. 
As I did so, I noticed Sentinel Rock, which attains 
a height of over three thousand feet, and forms 
a part of the south wall of the valley. Only the 
upper half was visible, for a great white cloud 
was floating directly across its face. I soon had 
my camera in place. The atmosphere above the 
cloud was quite clear; but where I stood, a steady 
rain was now falling. Using a long-focus lens 
(11;%; inches) to obtain more detail in the rock, 
and stopping down to F/45, I gave an exposure of 
four seconds. The result was a picture that was 
sharp and clear above the cloud, but soft and 
hazy below. 











The following morning was a deceptive one. 
The early hours gave promise of clearing weather, 
and I arranged to drive up the valley. Arriving at 
Mirror Lake, I was pleased to find Mt. Watkins 
clearly visible, both in the distant eastern sky 
and in the waters of the quiet pond. The reflec- 
tions were perfect, every stone and shrub and 
tree being dupli- 
cated in the 
mirrored surface. 
I arranged my 
camera, setting 
up the tripod on 
the nearest avail- 
able spot; but 
before taking the 
picture, I began 
to walk about — 


in accordance 
with my _ usual 
practice — to as- 





certain the most 
pleasing point of 
view. My driver 
said, “You’d 
better take it 
now or you 
won't get it.” 
Taking the hint, 
I put in a plate- 
holder and 
snapped one ex- 
posure, “just to 
make sure.” It 
was the only one 
I got. The rain 
had already be- 
gun to fall, and 
my lens recorded 
clearly the first 
few drops. Ten 
CHARLEs s. oLcorr Seconds later the 
surface of the 
pool was so rough 
that every trace of its mirror-like quality had 
disappeared. 

We then drove to the Happy Isles, a place 
where the Merced River laughs and sings as it 
merrily rolls over the stones down the valley, 
after tumbling over the Nevada and Vernal Falls. 
It circles around the wooded isles, bubbling and 
foaming as if in a delirium of joy at the prospect 
of reaching the pleasant meadows below. 

Here is a problem for the photographer. The 
dashing foam reflects a brilliant white light. re- 
quiring a quick exposure, whereas the wooded 
island requires a long one if you wish to pene- 
trate its shadows. It was raining steadily when 
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we arrived; but this fact proved a decided ad- 
vantage, the darkness of the lowering clouds so 
reducing the glare of the foaming waters as to 
make possible an exposure long enough to give 
detail in the foliage of the islands. On a bright 
day, with the plate I was using (Cramer Medium 
Isochromatic) at F/16, one twenty-fifth of a 
second would have been about right for the water, 
but too little for the trees. I gave it one-fifth of 
a second, which, thanks to the rain, did not over- 
expose the plate, but did penetrate the woods. 

I then walked over a part of the trail that 
leads to Glacier Point and, after something of a 
climb, reached the foot of the Vernal Fall. The 
rain was now falling in torrents; but having come 
so far, I was determined to have a picture. It 
was difficult to compose, because the slippery 
rocks gave little choice of position; and still more 
difficult to focus, because the rain would persist in 
getting on the lens, in spite of all efforts to pre- 
vent, and it had to be wiped off constantly with 
a handkerchief. Protecting the camera as best 
I could with focusing-cloth and umbrella, and 
giving a last drying to the lens, I quickly pressed 
the bulb as I raised the umbrella out of the way. 
The exposure was one-fifth of a second at F/8 
and the result was the picture here reproduced. 
The exposure of my clothing to the rain was 
considerably longer, and as I was now thoroughly 
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drenched, there was nothing to do except return 
to the hotel for the remainder of the day. 

On the third morning, the curtain of mist, 
which had been obscuring the view from the im- 
patient tourists for two days, gave promise of 
rising. The river, which flows by the hotel, grad- 
ually revealed its shores, then the meadows came 
into view and, finally, the great wall of rock be- 
yond, from the top of which the Yosemite Creek 
falls gracefully into the valley in a first plunge of 
sixteen hundred feet, a series of cataracts of six 
hundred feet and a lower fall of four hundred, 
making a total descent of twenty-six hundred 
feet, or sixteen times as high as Niagara Falls. 
The lower fall alone, though much narrower, is 
nearly four times the height of the American 
Fall at Niagara. 

Regretting that I could not then go nearer to 
the fall, for it was still raining, I determined to 
bring it to me, and therefore set up the camera on 
the hotel veranda, and adjusted my telephoto- 
lens. There was a fortunate clearing of the clouds 
for a moment and the sun peeped out. With the 
stop at F/16, I gave an exposure of six seconds, 
magnifying the view six times. A little later, 
with the rain falling again, I used a wide-angle 
lens from the same point of view, giving an ex- 
posure of two seconds at F/11. It will be inter- 
esting to those who do not realize the relative 
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possibilities of the wide-angle and the telephoto- 
lens, to compare the lower fall in this picture 
with the telephoto view taken from the same 
place without moving the tripod. These views 
represent two extremes — one drawing a selected 
detail of the scene toward you, the other pushing 
it away and spreading out the landscape as far 
as possible. 

These few incidents are here recorded only as 
suggesting that the photographer need not con- 
fine himself to the house on rainy days. Some- 
times the darkened sky is even helpful, as I have 
tried to show. Even in the midst of a snow-storm, 
the lens will do its work if protected from moisture 
and given sufficient, but not too much, time. The 
several pictures of the Wayside Inn, at Sudbury, 
Mass., here reproduced, were taken in the midst 
of a snowstorm —so heavy that the objects 
clearly shown in the picture seemed almost in- 
visible to the eye. They were all taken on very 
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rapid plates (Cramer Instantaneous Isochro- 
matic), with an exposure of one-fifth of a second 
at F/16. 

The amateur should always bear in mind that 
it is atmosphere which adds so largely to the 
artistic value of a picture and to its fidelity to 
nature. Although there is a vast advantage in 
sunshine if one is seeking a clear, brilliant pic- 
ture of a given object, there are many times when 
the clouds, the mists and the snows can lend a 
charm which the noonday-sun would only dissi- 
pate. For after all, good photography, like good 
paintings, should portray life as it is, and the 
great “‘out-of-doors’’ has its beauty in times of 
storm as well as of sunshine. 


ag 
THE epochs which never violated the laws of 
decorative convention in art are those which were 
the grandest.— Ernest Chesneau. 
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Better Bromides by Redevelopment 


DAVID IRELAND 









iSie may be stated as an incontro- 
wal vertible fact that on bromide paper, 
ee prints, whether made direct or by 
enlargement, may be improved, not 
only as regards the scale of grada- 
tion, but in respect of color. The operation is so 
simple — carried out, as it is, not in the dark- 
room, but in full artificial or day light — that it 
behooves every worker who desires to get the 
best out of his negatives to give it a trial. 

The writer has been interested in this branch 
of bromide work for a considerable time, and al- 
though all the available formulz were given a 
trial, regularity of result could not be depended 
upon. As in the case of the little girl, “‘ When they 
were good, they were very, very good; but when 
they were bad, they were horrid.” The horrid- 
ness took the form of pinkish and brown stains 
extending over the greater part of the surface 
of fully fifty-percent of the prints, and these 
stains could not be avoided, in spite of the most 
scrupulous attention to washing. It appeared, 
therefore, that the existing formule required 
improving, and a somewhat extended series of 
experiments enables the following instructions 
to be given with a feeling of confidence that suc- 
cessful results will be obtained. 

Two methods are open, according as a cold 
engraving-black or a warm-black tone is wanted; 
for the first of these the following bleaching- 
solution is prepared: 


le oe 240 grains 
.120 grains 
20 minims 
12 ounces 


Copper sulphate ...... 
Sodium chloride (cooking-salt) 
Sulphuric acid 
| AIS Rel phedine Srp ran Care 


Extreme nicety of weighing is unnecessary, and 
an avoirdupois half and quarter ounce may con- 
veniently be taken. 

The bromide print, made in the usual way, with 
any developer preferred, fixed, washed and dried, 
is soaked a few seconds in water, and then flowed 
with an ounce or so of the bleacher. After the 
image has been converted to a pale brown, the 
solution is poured away, and the print washed in 
running water for five minutes, longer washing 
being not only unnecessary but injurious. Here 
let it be said with emphasis that the bleaching- 
solution, once used, must be discarded; to re- 
turn it to the stock-bottle, from a mistaken idea 
of economy, is to solicit trouble for the future. 

The print is now ready for redevelopment, and 
one, and only one, developer may with certainty 


of result be employed, namely, acid amidol. The 
bleacher is acid, and practice has proved that the 
developer should be acid also. It is prepared at 
the time of using by dissolving a small teaspoon- 
ful of sodium sulphite (the anhydrous form is 
handy, owing to its ready solubility) in three 
ounces of water, and adding a small saltspoonful 
of amidol and about thirty minims of sodium 
bisulphite lye; this is sufficient for a couple of 
12 by 10’s. Theoretically, a second fixation should 
not be necessary, but tests with sulphide have 
revealed the presence of unconverted silver 
chloride, even when development appeared com- 
plete, and a brief immersion, about a couple of 
minutes, in the usual hypo-bath should now be 
given; a sufficient wash completes the operation. 

To obtain a warm-black tone, the print is 
bleached in a solution consisting of a teaspoonful 
of common salt dissolved in two ounces of water, 
to which is added one dram of sulphuric acid, and 
sufficient of a strong solution of potash permanga- 
nate to give it a rich crimson color. As bleaching 
proceeds, the solution loses color, and further 
small additions of permanganate are made until 
the image’ has entirely vanished. If sufficient 
salt and sulphuric acid are used, there will be no 
staining, and a wash for a minute or two will 
leave the print pure white and ready for re- 
developing. 

The same developer, acid amidol, is employed, 
but development will be rather slow unless the 
dish is carried out of doors and held under the 
sky, when it will be complete in about one minute 
if the daylight is good. 

When the nature of the subject calls for a less 
intense color than black, a rich dark sepia is 
obtained by the application of ammonium sul- 
phide thirty minims to two ounces water, after 
the use of this bleacher. 


Note.— Sodium bisulphite lye consists of — 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ........ 5 
(or anhydrous, 2} ounces) 
Sulphuric acid 6 drams 
WE seni ee ewe erksuien 10 ounces 


ounces 


The sulphuric acid is poured into the water, 
the sodium sulphite added and the bottle 
shaken until solution is complete. 

This lye is a valuable addition to fixing-baths 
for negatives and bromide prints in the propor- 
tion of about three drams per pint of bath. It 
will be found to be very efficient. 

The Amateur Photographer. 
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Burson Gets Away With It 





MICHAEL GROSS 


URSON picked up the morning’s 
paper and glanced through it list- 
lessly. He scanned the lurid head- 
lines on the front sheet, let his eye 
rest for a moment on the bevy of 
beautiful stars shown in the column 
and then jumped to page three, where a section 
entitled “With the Amateur Photographer” 
always appeared. To-day, instead of the usual 
poor halftone of a worse photograph, the space 
was filled by a notice telling of a five-dollar prize 
to be awarded by the paper for the best land- 
scape-photograph received within the next five 
days. “Looks like easy money,” Burson mused, 
as he carefully read the terms of the contest; “I 
guess I'll take a shot at that five-spot myself.” 

Accordingly, bright and early the next morn- 
ing, Burson loaded up four plates, slung his 
vamera over his shoulder and walked out be- 
yond the city-limits. By ten o’clock he was deep 
into the woods, gazing eagerly on all sides for 
the makings of a prize-picture; but it was almost 
an hour before anything good presented itself. 
Then, turning a sudden bend in the road, Burson 
“ame upon one of those rare canvases that nature 
alone can paint. 

A shimmering pool of water skirted the road. 
Reflected in its limpid depths was the blue sky 
overhead, with fleecy clouds that seemed to float 
along the surface like fairy barges. A giant oak, 
as if in self-appointed guardianship, cast one of 
its huge branches directly over the little stream. 
Wild-flowers grew in riotous splendor at the 
water's edge, and water-lilies, here and there, 
dotted the surface. Truly, it seemed like a scene 
snatched out of fairyland. 

Burson, with an exclamation of delight, set 
up his camera where he stood, focused and ex- 
posed a plate. Then he walked to the other side 
of the stream and took a second picture. Still, 
the scene held him, and before he could tear 
himself away, he had taken still another plate — 
this time showing the reflection of the tree in the 
water and the wild-flowers along the edge. Re- 
membering that only one unexposed plate was 
now left, and not knowing what beauties still 
lay further along the road, Burson folded up 





“movie” 


his camera and reluctantly left the enchanted 
little spot. 

He trudged along patiently for mile after mile; 
but it seemed that nature, having now revealed 
her masterpiece, was presenting her lesser efforts, 
for all that greeted Burson’s eye was either 





dense groves of trees or stretches of undulating, 
low lands. But finally his patience was rewarded. 
Reaching the end of the road, he discovered that 
it led, at right angles, into another and wider 
one, flanked by tall, densely foliaged trees. This 
road ran only a short way and then branched 
suddenly to the left. As Burson gazed at the 
scene spread in front of him, the memory of a 
prize-picture he had come across some time ago 
sprang into his mind. “* Where the Road Turns” 
had been the title it bore, and the print showed 
a scene somewhat similar to the one he was now 
looking at. But how infinitely superior and how 
much more artistic from every angle was this 
stretch of road. “Here’s a picture that would 
do that title justice,” Burson commented, as he 
set up his camera, “instead of the hackneyed 
print I saw. But I’ve never known it to fail,” 
he added, “‘the fellow that takes the worst pho- 
tographs always thinks of the finest titles.” 
Having focused the scene on the ground-glass, 
Burson slid in the last plate and prepared to 
take the picture. He had set the shutter for the 
twenty-fifth of a second, and was just about to 
press the bulb, when an automobile, with a young 
fellow driving and a girl sitting next to him, 
dashed around the bend of the road and made 
straight for the camera. Burson, surprised and 
flustered, let the car get almost on top of him be- 
fore he made a move. Then, because it was in 
his hand, and the clenching of his fist was almost 
spasmodic, he pressed the bulb, setting off the 
shutter. By this time the man at the wheel had 
put on the brakes and stopped short within a 
few feet of the camera. “Oh, I hope we did n’t 
spoil the picture,” the girl in the car exclaimed 
anxiously. ‘“‘No, no; not at all!’ Burson lied 
nobly — for the girl was bewitchingly beautiful 
and he could not bear to cause her any distress. 
“Tt was already taken before you came around 
the bend.” With a few muttered words of apol- 
ogy, the man at the wheel pulled a lever and the 
car shot ahead to one side of Burson and disap- 
peared in a cloud of dust up the road. “‘ Well, 
that one’s spoiled,” Burson sighed. “It’s the 
last one, too. Guess I’d better go home now.” 
That night Burson developed the plates. The 
three pictures taken at the pool, although cor- 
rectly exposed and technically good, still seemed 
to lack a certain something — an _indefinable 
charm that the original scene had possessed. 
Whether it was the fault of the composition or 
because of the absence of color, Burson could 
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SUNSET ON THE BAY 


not tell; nevertheless, he was a little disap- 
pointed at the results. The fourth negative was 
almost all taken up by the automobile that had 
so nearly run him down. Of the road, the beauty 
of which had caused him to set the Camera up, 
not a trace could be seen. What space the auto- 
mobile did not occupy was filled with blank sky. 

When Burson printed the pictures the next 
night, curiosity to see once more the occupants 
of the car caused him also to make a print of the 
automobile-negative. Once printed, it was 
washed and dried along with the three pictures of 
the pool. ‘It ‘Il serve as a good protection to the 
others when I mail them off,” he thought; and, 
sure enough, on packing up the pictures, a little 
while later — preparatory to sending them off 
to the contest-editor — it came in very handy. 
He laid the three prints face-up, and then laid 
the picture of the automobile face-down on top 
of them. To reach the pictures underneath, it 
would be necessary for any object first to pierce 
through’ the top-print — and he knew the editor 
would understand that he wasn’t sending a 
picture of an automobile to be judged in the 
contest. Burson sent the prints off and then 
waited, in a fever of impatience, for Saturday to 
arrive. On that day the prize-winner would be 
announced, and he could go down and collect 
the five dollars. 

Saturday finally came and Burson hurried to 
the news-stand. He laid down his cent, grabbed 
up a paper and turned quickly to page three. 
The prize-winning photograph had been repro- 
duced, and one glance was enough to show Bur- 
son that it was n’t any one of the three prints he 
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had sent in. “Some judges they ’ve got down 
there,” Burson muttered, as he wrathfully flung 
the paper away and started back; “‘I guess they 
left it to a fellow that’s been brought up on 
cheap chromos and _ buck-eye paintings, who 
would n’t know a good picture if he saw one.” 

When Burson reached home he found that the 
postman had just called and left a letter for him. 
The envelope bore the name of The Daily News 
—the paper that had run the contest — and 
Burson wonderingly tore it open. A slip of paper 
fluttered out, and an exclamation of amazement 
broke from Burson as he noted that it was a 
cheque for ten dollars, With nervous haste he 
drew out the letter, which still remained in the 
envelope. It was from the Motion-Picture De- 
partment of The Daily News and read as follows: 

“We have your photograph, evidently sent to 
the photographic contest editor by mistake, 
showing Maud Powell and Ed Norris, the famous 
movie stars, in Mr. Norris’ new car. We have 
rarely seen a clearer or better picture, and wish 
to congratulate you on having succeeded in get- 
ting these two well-known stars to pose for you. 
Our staff-photographer has tried, time after 
time, without any success. Enclosed you will 
find our cheque for ten dollars in payment for 
the photograph, and we hope to have the pleasure 
to see more of your work along this line. 

Yours truly, 
James C, BatLey, 
Mgr. Motion-Picture Department.” 

“That ’s the time I got away with it,’’ Burson 
gloated. “Who says there ’s no money in pho- 
tography?” 
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Little Things That Matter 





Cc. U. C. 


RN the many and varied processes of 
#| photography a large number of the 
manipulative operations are stand- 
ardized, from years of practical ex- 
perience obtained by the operatives 
in studio, workshop or factory. One has only 
to note, for instance, the deftness with which a 
professional trade-printer will handle and dis- 
pose of a bench of printing-frames exposed to a 
‘“*brisk” light, and then to imagine the manner 
in which even an advanced amateur would tackle 
the task, to gather an idea of the enormous ad- 
vantage that experience and use can give in carry- 
ing out what may appear to be a most simple op- 
eration. Deftness, dexterity and speed can come 
only as the direct result of constant personal prac- 
tice, and cannot be taught; nevertheless, studio- 
and workshop-methods can be explained and 
shown to the less experienced, smoothing the path 
of the beginner, and saving the more advanced 
amateur much vexation of spirit. 

One must not forget that in all photographic 
operations it is usually the “little things that 
matter’’— quite small and unconsidered trifles, 
perhaps, when regarded solely as operations in 
themselves, but often of vital importance when, 
as they so often do, they constitute links in a 
chain of operations leading to a successful result. 

Of these little things that matter, the correct 
handling of sensitive plates and papers is typical 
of many. Finger-marks, the usual trade-mark 
and literal sign-manual of the beginner and tyro, 
are seldom the result of accident or inadvertence 
— their only excuse perhaps — but are caused 
mostly by incorrect habits of handling. One’s 
fingers, even if quite uncontaminated by any 
chemical or substance in use at the time, should 
never be allowed to come in contact with the 
surface of a sensitive film before exposure, during 
the progress of any operations, or even when the 
negatives and prints are finished and dried. The 
slightly damp exudation that comes from the 
driest skin, when imprinted upon a sensitive sur- 
face, and when that surface is subsequently de- 
veloped, in the usual manner, will give an image 
almost equal in density to a fingerprint resulting 
from the use of printer’s ink. The habit of taking 
hold of all such sensitive materials by their edges, 
and not by their surfaces, should therefore be 
acquired as quickly as possible. 

The correct and safest manner to use the com- 
mon or ordinary pressure-frame is one of those 
little matters that, as a rule, the amateur gives 





but scant attention to — most of them using the 
frames as usually purchased from the manufac- 
turer or dealer. Very few, indeed, go to the trouble 
to fit the frames with stout front-glasses, or with 
well-fitting printing-pads. For the credit and 
reputation of his business, a photographic trade- 
printer cannot afford to neglect the use of those 
two precautions; the risk of damage to his cus- 
tomers’ negatives, and of turning out indifferent 
work, would be too great for him to incur. How- 
ever carefully the frames may be made — and 
one can rest assured that all due care is taken — 
slight inequalities develop; even warping takes 
place along the rabbet of the frame, that sooner 
or Jater causes the negatives to crack or fracture 
under either prolonged or unequal pressure from 
the springs. Experience soon teaches that, with 
the usual “‘cussedness of inanimate things,” it is 
one’s favorite negative that suffers. The inter- 
position of a sheet of good glass — a cleaned-off 
negative will serve, though a stouter glass would 
be better — between the negative and the rabbet 
of the frame greatly diminishes the risk of break- 
age, as very seldom indeed would both front 
glass and negative be broken at the same time. 

The use of printing-pads also reduces the 
chance of breakage from any possible inequality 
or warping in the hinged back, and as with their 
use the pressure from the springs can be slightly 
relaxed there is another gain there. The safety 
of the negative, however, is not the chief reason 
for their use, which is to ensure that proper and 
intimate contact is kept by the sensitive paper 
upon the surface of the negative, and to prevent 
possible displacement of the print when the 
hinged back is opened for examination during 
daylight-printing. Suitable pads can be made of 
single thicknesses of thin soft felt, or of any closely 
woven cloth, such as fustian, etc., but two or 
three sheets of chemically pure blotting-paper 
answer the purpose admirably. 

Another simple operation that few amateurs 
consider necessary, but one that is essential to 
clean results, is the filtration of the solution in 
which plates and lantern-slides are fixed. Hypo- 
sulphite of soda, as sold, is usually quite pure 
enough for all photographic purposes, but 
handled in bulk, and stored in cheap wooden 
casks as this substance is, it frequently collects 
quantities of grit, small splinters of wood, and 
other mechanical impurities of all kinds. Such 
additions are probably unavoidable; but once 
they get into the fixing-bath they become a source 
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of considerable trouble, particularly if the at- 
mosphere of the darkroom is at all warm, when 
the wet gelatine film is exceedingly soft and ten- 
der. The floating impurities abrade and scratch 
the film-surface, and the particles of grit sink 
and become imbedded in the film itself, causing 
curious comet-shaped indentations which, when 
dry, show plainly in any subsequent enlargement 
of the image. 

For trimming, perhaps nothing is better than 
a strongly made pocket knife with a gently 
tapered point, and capable of taking and retaining 
a keen edge, the blade being attached firmly to 
the handle. 


For cutting upon, both zinc and cardboard 
quickly blunt the knife-edge. Glass certainly 
does so, very quickly if much pressure is put 
upon the knife; but to obtain a clean, smooth 
edge to the print, this is not at all necessary. A 
quickly made slicing cut, with the curved por- 
tion of the blade and not with the actual point, 
gives the best result. Of course, the cutting- 
shape must be held firmly upon the print, and it 
is perhaps advisable not to allow any portion of 
the thumb to project beyond the edge of the 
glass, as it is not our purpose in this article to 
proffer hints upon rendering first aid to the in- 
jured.— Amateur Photographer. 


Work With Half the Lens 


JAMES W. F. GREGORY 


irene a OST of us are unfamiliar with the 
Pes A principles upon which a lens forms 

NG € an image. Having due respect for 
1 fe} B the optician and for the product of 
AS OSS craft, we hesitate to use the lens 
in any other way than that formally prescribed 
by the method in which it has been mounted. It 
is quite right to do so, as long as our requirements 
are those that the lens in question has been con- 
structed to meet; but at times we may want 
something a little different, and it is just as well 
to know how to get it. 





Including a Wider Angle 

To take one case: there is the wish, sometimes, 
that a lens would include a little wider angle than 
its maker intended. It is not every one who 
realizes the extent to which the angle included 
can be increased by the simple method of rack- 
ing the lens nearer to the plate. Its first effect is 
to throw the picture out of focus; but if we use 
a very small stop, this can be remedied. It will 
be found, by making a stop of half the diameter 
of the smallest provided by the maker, which 
will work out in most cases at about F/90, that 
a seven-inch focus lens, for instance, can be used 
as one of nine or of five at will, the angle of view 
varying accordingly. 

The most familiar examples, however, are 
those cases in which a single combination of a 
double lens is used in order to get an instrument 
of altogether different focus. Some lenses are 


made designedly to be worked in this way. Such 
are the so-called “convertible” anastigmats, and 
rapid and wide-angle rectilinears may be so 
divided and used. 

In some cases this method is perfectly possible, 





although the optician states that it is not. He 
means by that that the component lenses used 
alone will not give sharp pictures; but they can 
be made to do so by stopping down a good deal. 
Or, on the other hand, we may not want sharp 
pictures. The front-combination of a portrait- 
lens is an instrument which I have never heard 
recommended for use by itself; but it will yield 
excellent portraits. 


Using Half the Lens 


When the half-lens is made to be used by itself, 
it is commonly spoken of as being of twice the 
focus of the complete lens; but this is only an 
approximation, and often it is not even that. 
One of the first things to be done by the owner 
of such a lens, if he does not already know the 
foci of its two parts, is to ascertain what they 
are, or at least what proportion they bear to the 
focus of the complete lens. This latter it is ex- 
ceedingly easy to do. 

With distant objects — and in this connection 
anything more than a hundred yards or so from 
the camera may be regarded as distant — their 
scale on the ground-glass is exactly proportionate 
to the focus of the lens; so that it is only neces- 
sary to focus some distant object first with the 
complete lens, and then with each of the half 
lenses, measuring the length of the image in each 
case, to know the proportions between the foci. 

If half the lens gives an image just twice as 
long as the complete lens, then the half-lens is of 
double the focus, and so on. But not only will it 
very often be found that it is far from being so, 
but the two halves, themselves, are often quite 
different from each other. Some modern anas- 
tigmats are expressly made like this, in order 
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that the user may have a range of foci available; 
in any case it is advantageous rather than the 
reverse to find that the two differ. 


How the Stop-Values are Affected 


The value of the stops is altered when only 
half the lens is used, and here again comes in an 
advantage of making such a test as that described 
above. The F numbers are increased in exactly 
the same proportion as the size of the image; so 
that exposures must be increased in accordance 
with the altered F numbers. 

An example may help to clear up any difficul- 
ties. We will suppose that in a distant view, as 
focused with a complete lens, there are two 
chimney-pots just two inches apart on the 
ground-glass. It is convenient to select two 
objects which are separated by an exact number 
of inches; there is not usually any difficulty in 
finding two that will suit. On removing the front 
half of the lens and refocusing, we find that their 
images are now just 3;°5 inches apart, while, 
when we remove the back lens and use the front, 
they are 3} inches apart. Then as there are }% 
in two inches, ?§ in 3;’5, and {$ in 33, we see that 
the foci are in the proportion of 32, 51 and 60. 
The front-lens, therefore, is very nearly twice the 
focus of the combination, but not quite. 

To find the actual foci, if we know the focus of 
the complete lens, will not take a minute. We 
multiply the focus of the whole lens by fifty-one 
or by sixty — as the case may be — and divide 
by thirty-two. So that — if it is a five-inch lens 
that we are examining — we see that its front- 
combination is one of approximately nine and a 
half inches focus, and its back approximately 
eight inches. 

If its largest stop is marked F/8 we find its 
new F number by multiplying 8 by 51 and by 
60, and dividing by 32. We thus learn that the 
largest stop when used with the back lens only 
is about F/12 and with the front lens F/15, and 
must increase the exposures accordingly. 





The Position of the Stop 


The position of the stop in a doublet lens is 
decided by the maker, and it is to be presumed 
that it is fixed at the point at which the best re- 
sult — when using the lens as a whole — is ob- 
tained. It does not follow that it is in the best 
position when only half the lens is used. In 
many cases this does not matter greatly. A very 
rapid lens of this kind is out of the question, and 
a little more stopping down is of no particular 
importance. If this is so, then nothing should be 
done to alter the position of the stop. 

But if — when half the lens is used — we wish 
to get as good definition as we can, with as large 








an aperture, it becomes necessary to have the 
stop at a greater distance from the lens than it 
occupies ordinarily. It is never wise to interfere 
with the construction of a lens; but we may be 
able to do what is needed without. We may sub- 
stitute for the tube carrying the iris diaphragm a 
temporary tube of card with a card-diaphragm 
on the end of it. 

We make the opening in this card-diaphragm 
of the same size as the largest opening of the iris, 
but arrange the tube so that the stop is much 
further from the lens. 

A Good General Rule 

A good general rule is to fix it at a distance of 
one-fifth the focal length, as this is the position 
which gives the best general result, taking into 
consideration crispness of definition and _ flat- 
ness of field. The measurement may be made 
from the center of the curved surface of the glass 
next the stop. Such an alteration at once in- 
creases the size of the field of good definition. On 
the other hand, it decreases the size of the plate, 
which is not all covered, though this in the case of 
the half-lens is generally unimportant. 

Single combinations, in almost all cases, have 
one side convex and the other concave. If a small 
stop is to be used, it does not matter whether the 
convex or the concave side is turned towards the 
object. 

Which Half to Use 

If half the doublet is removed, we may use 
either the front or the back lens in the position 
in which it is left. But if we examine the effect 
of turning the lens, it will be found that, when 
the convex side is turned towards the object, the 
center of the image will be fairly sharp and the 
edges very blurred; whereas, when its concave 
surface is towards the object, the center is no 
longer so sharp, but the definition generally over 
the whole of the plate will be better. Stopping 
down conceals this difference, and so makes it 
unimportant. 

It may be useful to change over the lens for 
another reason. The back-lens may be of the 
focus we wish to use, but the camera-extension 
just a trifle too little to enable us to focus. Then, 
by screwing the back lens into the place of the 
front one, we shall get an extension increased by 
about the length of the lens mount, and it may 
easily happen that this will make all the differ- 
ence between being able to use the lens and not. 

Photography. 
Xe 

Pictures that repel, rather than attract, can- 
not be regarded as good art, despite the painful, 
yet wonderful, realism of Ribera or Ribalta — 
old Spanish masters. And pictorial photography? 
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The Use of Old Plates 
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has been said that plates are made 
to be used, not kept; and, while 
# such an observation is true enough, 
m the suggestion underlying it — that 
the subject of keeping plates is of no 
practical importance to the photographer — is 
not true. Few of us can foresee our requirements 
with sufficient accuracy to dispense with any 
stock of plates at all; nor — as we shall proceed 
to show —is there any necessity whatever to 
do so. 

Considering their extreme sensitiveness to 
light, one of the most remarkable facts about 
gelatino-bromide plates is that they are so hardy 
in almost all other respects. Their keeping- 
properties are seldom fully appreciated. We have 
often used plates which have been stored for a 
couple of years; we have made first-class nega- 
tives on plates which have gone two sea-voyages 
-ach of four weeks’ duration, at intervals of a 
year, the plates — at the time of exposure — hav- 
ing left their makers’ hands over five years. In 
these cases, no special precautions whatever were 
taken; there was no extra packing, hermetic seal- 
ing, or tin-lined boxes. The plates were just kept 
in a drawer, so as to be at hand when required. 
We mention these, as they are examples within 
our own knowledge; there are many other in- 
stances on record in which these times have been 
greatly exceeded, and we ask those who read 
these lines, and have kept plates unaltered for a 
few years, not to trouble to write and say so, as 
the fact that they do keep is now quite suffi- 
ciently established. 

It is safe to say that a properly made dryplate 
does not bear within itself the seed of deteriora- 
tion. If it is protected from all adverse influences 
from without, it will remain as good as ever for 
any time within reason. The agent most likely to 
be harmful is dampness. Many do not realize how 
dampness will make its way into closed re- 
ceptacles and injure their contents. We had 
occasion, recently, to turn out two or three 
biscuit-tins which contained lantern-slides, and 
had been kept in a damp cupboard for a couple 
of years. In spite of well-fitting lids, the bindings 
of the slides were mouldy and rotten in many 
cases, and mildew had actually made its way on- 
to the film of the slides themselves. In such a 
store-cupboard it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect plates to keep without deterioration. But it 
is easy to avoid dampness, such as this, without 
taking any very elaborate precautions. A room 





that is dry enough to be ordinarily habitable is 
all that is required. 

A more insidious foe than dampness is the 
product of burning-gas. The sulphur-compounds 
present in gas-fumes attack the silver bromide 
very readily; and in most cases in which plates 
have suffered from being kept, it is to such com- 
pounds that we must look for the source of the 
mischief. One may live long in a room and never 
know how foul some of the air is in this respect; 
but, if for any purpose, a step-ladder is mounted, 
the air near the ceiling is found to be both hot 
and smelly, if gas has been burning long and 
there is no ventilator at the extreme top. The 
moral of all this is, that anything likely to be 
affected by such fumes should not be kept on a 
high shelf; it should be so low that if the air were 
impure it would be noticed at once. 

The effect of such fumes upon plates is to cause 
them to fog in tne developer if the effect is only 
slight; but, if it is an aggravated case, the fog is 
visible upon the plates before they are developed 
at all. The action of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
such as is given off by sodium-sulphide, etc., is 
very similar; but, being generally much more 
concentrated, it is more quickly harmful. Sensi- 
tive materials, therefore, should always be 
stored where there is no possibility of it reaching 
them. As the fumes make their way in from 
outside, it is the margins of the plates which are 
first attacked; and one may very often see in such 
a case, even before development, an irregular 
band of iridescent metallic-looking fog extending 
from the edges inwards for perhaps half an inch 
or more. 

In such cases, it does not follow that the whole 
of the plate is spoiled; one can often use plates 
that have deteriorated for work where only the 
middle part of the negative is likely to be re- 
quired. It may be necessary to add bromide to 
the developer, say to the extent of a grain of 
potassium-bromide to each ounce of the solu- 
tion; but by taking care to give a very full expo- 
sure, and not to be misled by the longer time 
taken for development, this has no inconve- 
niences. 

Why should I keep any plates, the reader may 
ask. There are several reasons. Except for the 
difficulty of getting plates quickly, there is no 
reason why one of the less popular sizes should 
not be used if preferred. A stock of plates can be 
bought and used as required, being replenished 
every six or twelve months, as may be necessary. 
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This has the advantage that all the plates used 
during a long period are from the same batch of 
emulsion, and so are uniform in speed- and de- 
velopment-characteristics. _ Some brands are 
constant; but there are others which, as our read- 
ers know, vary considerably from time to time. 
This article may perhaps have another value. 
Job-lots of unguaranteed plates are often to be 
bought very cheaply; and it may encourage 
some to see if they can effect any economy in 
that direction. For home-use, where, if one plate 
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turns out to be bad, it is not much trouble to 
substitute another, such cheap plates can often 
be used. We know photographers whose enlarged 
negatives are always made on plates so ob- 
tained; and the saving in large sizes is very ap- 
preciable, not only because large sizes are expen- 
sive at any time, but because, there being little 
demand for such sizes in odd lots, the reduction 
is usually in a much greater ratio than with 
smaller and more popular sizes. For such work, 
we should not hesitate to buy standard plates. 
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A Camera-Trip to the Blue Ridge Mountains 


S. A. WEAKLEY 


IKE every camera-enthusiast who 
longs for the time when he may be 
able to make that trip of all trips — 
the one into the Great Rocky Moun- 
@4)}tains—and, not being different 
from others who have become camera-enthusiasts, 
I, too, longed to make that trip. Unfortunately, 
the distance was too great. As a substitute, I 
arranged to go into the mountains of our own 
section. Upon investigation, I decided that no 
better place could be found than the Mount 
Mitchell section of western North Carolina, 
known as the “Land of the Sky,” and, truly, 
well-named. Mount Mitchell — as you no doubt 
know — is the center of this section where forty- 
three peaks tower to a height of over 6,000 feet 
above sea-level, and it is the highest point 
(elevation, 6,711 feet) in eastern America. It 
is situated in the Black Mountains, between the 
Great Smokys, along the Tennessee-North 
Carolina border, and the crest of the Blue Ridge 
farther east. This section is easily reached from 
all directions by good train service over the 
Southern Railway, and it possesses the advantage 
of having many delightful colonies and summer- 
resorts, which have grown up in the most beau- 
tiful spots of the region. The Presbyterian 
colony is at Montreal, the Methodist at Lake 
Junaluska, the Baptist at Ridgecrest, the 








Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. at Blue Ridge, 
and so on, almost without number. 

I will give an outline of the trip for those who 
may wish to visit the Blue Ridge Mountains in 
quest of beautiful pictures, and will devote the 
larger part of the description to photography, 
as the camerist, no doubt, will spend many 
hours tramping about, camera in hand. My 
starting-point was at Blue Ridge, North Carolina, 
and I made all of my side-trips to different points 
of interest from that place. There are a score 
of points of interest in the mountains near there 
to which a party may go by trail and return the 
same day; but the most interesting trips require 
two or three days, at least, depending upon a 
person’s physical condition. Some, for instance, 
make the trip to Mount Mitchell by the Mount 
Mitchell Narrow Gauge Railway and return in 
one day. Although the trip made in this way is 
very beautiful, convenient and comfortable, 
and it is so made by possibly one hundred to 
every one who walks, such travelers never see 
any more of the scenery, compared to that 
which is to be seen by one on foot, than a person 
riding in an elevated train from Upper New York 
down the island and across to Brooklyn. Others 
take the trails, but walk rapidly all of the way, 
hardly looking up from the ground or taking a 
moment to appreciate the scenery along the way. 
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As this trip to Mount Mitchell is the most 
beautiful and important of all, I will describe it 
in detail, for it is the one which should be taken, 
by all means. The best route to follow is to 
start from the Black-Mountain station on the 
Southern Railway, where one can _ procure 
enough supplies to last during the trip. It is very 
important to procure a large, heavy blanket, 
preferably of the army-type, into which all 
provisions can be rolled and carried across the 
shoulders, or, as some prefer, an army-knapsack 
may be used to carry the provisions. In any 
event, the blanket must be carried, for the nights 
are cold even during the hot summer-months, 
and sleeping must be done either in the open or 
in “well-ventilated” log-campers’ huts, which 
will be found at the most important places. 

My camera-equipment consisted of a3} x 5} 
Film-Plate Premo with Compound shutter, a 
1} x 23 Ica film-pack camera, a _ telescoping- 
tripod, and, of course, a color-screen and film- 
packs. A small camera is always a very good 
addition to one’s equipment. On all trips, there 
are many views of ordinary interest which one 
may obtain with it, and in addition one may 
wish to duplicate a picture as a precaution 
against the possible destruction of the larger 
negative of the same view. 

Personally, I would not advise one to load 
himself down with a heavy view-camera and 
accessories. Never exceed seven or eight pounds 
at the most for photographic materials, for nec- 
essary supplies will amount to several pounds, 
and one must eat, in fact, one will eat on a trip 
of this kind. There is one point, however, that I 
will mention, and that is, the advisability to 
replace even the post-card camera and _ tripod 
—one should always include a_ substantial 
tripod — with a camera of the reflecting-type 
such as the Graflex and the Reflex. The Premo 
camera and tripod which I carried weighed but 
a few ounces under four pounds, and several 
manufacturers of reflecting-cameras can supply 
equipments almost as light, even the 3} x 5} 
Compact Graflex weighs but 5} pounds. With 
this type of camera no tripod is needed. The 
advantages of this instrument over the ordinary 
camera need not be discussed here. Suffice it to 
say, however, that one great advantage which 
it possesses, especially on a trip of this kind, is 
as a time-saver. On my trip, I found that a 
proper location could hardly be decided upon, 
tripod set, picture focused, film exposed, etc., in 
less than ten minutes, whereas with a reflecting- 
camera it need not exceed half this time. This 


does not appear so very much of an advantage 
until one remembers that some days one may be 
walking thirty miles, and during that time one 





may make as many as two dozen exposures. 
This means a saving of .two hours, which can be 
used to very good advantage to lessen the required 
walking-speed per mile. It would be well, if 
possible, to take a reflecting-camera, provided it 
is of a compact construction. 

To return to my starting-point. Upon leaving 
Black-Mountain station the road leads through 
Montreal, thence up the trail towards Graybeard, 
where one meets the narrow-gauge Mount 
Mitchell Railway, which can be followed the 
remainder of the trip to Mitchell. There are 
several mountains along this route which one can 
ascend, if time permits, such as Pinnacle (ele- 
vation, 5,692 feet),and Clingman Peak (elevation, 
6,611 feet). The trip can be made in one day 
and the top of Mitchell reached in time for a cold 
or a warm supper, depending upon the camp- 
outfit. Here let me say that one should carry a 
small frying-pan, coffee-pot and, of course, 
matches; for a warm meal on those cold nights 
and mornings is certainly welcome. On _ the 
summit of Mitchell is a log-cabin, built for the 
free use of campers. This affords very comfort- 
able protection against dampness and_ the 
whistling winds outside. Wrapped in a blanket 
and lying upon a thick layer of balsam fir, one 
can, indeed, be comfortable. The blackish-green 
fir-trees give the Black Mountains their dark 
appearance, and consequently their name. 

It is well to spend one whole day and, if possible, 
more on the top of Mitchell, for the mountain 
itself covers a large area, and there are many 
beautiful trails which can be explored at leisure. 
One in particular should be followed, to the small 
pool of water into which the discoverer, Professor 
Mitchell, fell from a precipice and was killed. 

In the descent from Mitchell, it is best to plan 
to leave soon after noon by the trail which leads 
near Rainbow Gap. The night can be spent 
there and the trip continued the next day along 
the tops of the Craggy Mountains, where views 
can be obtained which are claimed by many to 
excel those from Mitchell. By this plan Blue 
Ridge can be reached before nightfall, the distance 
from Mitchell being thirty or thirty-five miles. 

There are a few points in particular which I 
wish to mention, and which will be of advantage 
to follow should the reader go on a similar trip. 
By all means carry a developing-tank, trays, etc., 
so that at least a part of the pictures can be 
developed and thus check up the correctness of 
exposure from time to time. One will experience 
very little inconvenience in developing in one’s 
room (provided one works quietly and cleans up 
afterwards), for at almost all of the larger resorts, 
especially at Blue Ridge, one will find running 
water, electric lights and every convenience, and 
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PANORAMA FROM LEE HALL 


as to washing the films — there is an excellent 
swimming-pool. 

Be sure to carry along a piece of water-proof 
focusing-cloth, to wrap around the camera and 
accessories as a protection from showers and 
dampness at night. Another thing — do not be 
ashamed to carry along a short umbrella, for 
frequently you will be caught in a very heavy 
shower, which may last only a few minutes, but, 
at that, long enough to drench one to the skin. 
This is most unpleasant, especially if it happens 
soon before bed-time. 

I might add that, next to the camera, in impor- 
tance, is an exposure-meter. Be sure to get one 
before you go on a trip, and learn to use it. All 
pictures accompanying my letter were exposed 


| | 


Jan. Feb. | Mar. 


Clear Days .....5.. 10 10 10 | 10 
Partly Cloudy ..... 10 8 9 9 
2 11 10 12 11 
RR psc yo, arias shgncks 8 10 13 11 
| rr 

DHOWIAI . 55.0004. $6) 3.7 | 10 | O08 


*Average greatest and smallest rainfall since 1902. 


[The Blue Ridge Mountains may be visited 
also in the spring-months — March, April and 
May, i.e. during the dry season — when there is a 
minimum of rain and a maximum of sunshine. In 
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by an Imperial Exposure-Meter, and I reduced 
the time one-half for all open views. 

As to the developer; although my plates were 
developed with the stock pyro tank-powders, I 
believe that better results can be obtained by 
giving full meter-exposure and developing with 
pyro-powders with a reduction in the amount of 
carbonate. 

A Geological-Survey sheet of the Mount 
Mitchell Quadrangle is a very helpful map to 
sarry along, for many a time it will prove useful 
in showing trails, roads, points of interest, etc. 

My trip was taken in August, which is a very 
pleasant time to go. June and July are also good 
summer-months when the resorts are open. 

The following table will be of interest: 


7 7 6 9} 17 | 15 | 12 
15 | 15 | 16 | 14 7 7 7 
sis 9 9 7 7 8 12 
12 | 15 | 1 | 15 | 10 6 6 10 
| 4.86* 1.62* 
| 


0.2 | 08 0.8 


fact, some of the places in this region are popular 
winter-resorts, as in Asheville, N. C., where the 
temperature has been officially recorded as fol- 
lows: March, 47°; April, 52°; May, 63°.— Eprror.] 
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The Open Mouth in Portraiture 


HE lack of thorough preparation is a well- 

known characteristic of the average Amer- 
ican activity, and nowhere more noticeable than 
in photographic portraiture. Naturally, ama- 
teurs sin more frequently than _ professionals, 
and when, with all their inexperience, they 
engage in portraiture professionally, they are 
very apt to retain and continue with their faults. 
It was different in the earlier days, when 
such masters as Rocher, Sarony, Ryder and 
Gutekunst were grounded in their art, and care- 
fully avoided the commission of errors in tech- 
nique and good taste, despite the fact that they 
worked under comparative difficulties, namely, 
headrests, low-speed plates and leaky skylights. 
Nowadays, the operator — this ambiguous desig- 
nation still survives — who can make the largest 
number of successful sittings in a day commands 
a premium. It stands to reason that, in the cir- 
cumstances, he cannot do justice to his artistic 
skill. But there is the élite photographer who, 
at prices commensurate with his reputation, is 
supposed to take the utmost pains with his 
sittings, and yet he frequently errs in matters of 
pose — the head will be inclined the wrong way, 
or the hands appear ill-arranged. In but few 
profiles that have come to the Editor’s notice 
did the eyes show to advantage, because they 
were allowed to turn away from rather than 
toward the camera, and, as a result, the pupil 
and even the iris (of the visible eye) had dis- 
appeared. This oversight has been referred to 
several times in the Editor’s columns, and that 
would seem to be sufficient. 

There is another and, perhaps, more serious 
fault in photographic portraiture, and one that 
appears to be on the increase. It is the open 
mouth — or parted lips, if one prefers — and is 
noticeable particularly in portraits of young 
women. The pictorial section of the New York 
Sun, of December 24, contained some striking 
examples of this form of faulty portraiture. In 
studying the condition of the mouth, as there 
portrayed, one cannot fail to notice that the 
cause is undoubtedly a physical one — some 
nasal obstruction that impedes the process of 
normal breathing. The actual cause of the 
apparent physical difficulty may be adenoids, 
existing or removed, a catarrhal affection or an 


ordinary cold. Or, the fair sitter may belong to 
the class of persons called ‘“mouth-breathers,”’ 
who have formed the habit of breathing through 
the mouth rather than through the nose, simply 
because it is easier. In some cases the mouth is 
habitually kept open because of a short upper lip. 

Whatever the cause, there is no question that 
the open mouth in portraiture, as here explained, 
is a serious blemish, for it cannot be said to 
improve the artistic quality of the portrait. 
Besides, the parted lips impart to the face, how- 
ever comely, an expression of weakness and 
vacuity, and, in some instances, suggest decidedly 
unpleasant thoughts. That the sitter does not 
appear at her best —and she has a right to 
expect the artist’s assistance to this end — must 
be obvious to every discriminating observer. 
If it should be the lady’s purpose to display or 
reveal a set of fine teeth, it would be better to 
adopt a smiling expression, then no ambiguity 
would exist in the beholder’s mind. As to the 
duty of the artist, after having arranged or sug- 
gested the pose, and before opening the shutter, 
he should request that the parted lips be closed — 
provided, of course, that such a thing is possible 
—and be certain that, in complying, the sitter 
does not assume an expression detrimental to the 
result desired. 





Effective Leadership 
LSEWHERE in this issue will be found a 


report somewhat longer than is usually 
accorded a regular meeting of a camera club. 
The renewed energy manifested by this partic- 
ular club demonstrates the value of what in 
sporting-parlance is known as team-work. It is 
the same in camera clubs as in churches, lodges 
and social clubs —no success, no prosperity, 
unless there is effective leadership, personal 
interest and general enthusiasm. The California 
and Detroit Camera Clubs, for instance, are 
shining examples of successful and influential 
activity due to thorough organization and united, 
intelligent effort. With camera clubs being 
formed and others dying, workers who are 
interested should emulate the methods of these 
successful organizations. The interest and sup- 
port of the community, as well as effective pub- 
licity of a desirable sort, are important factors in 
the success of a camera-club. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 











Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 

_ sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Puoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 


Quarterly Miscellaneous Competitions 


In order to extend the opportunities for participation 
by a larger number of our readers, and to broaden the 
scope of the entries, these will be a feature of 1917. 





Awards — Camp-Scenes 
Closed November 30, 1916 


First Prize: None awarded. 

Second Prize: Bertram F. Hawley. 

Third Prize: F. W. Kent. 

Honorable Mention: Otto G. Baumgartener, Franklin 
. Jordan, Robert B. M. Taylor, R. A. Worstall. 


_— 


Subjects for Competition 


“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 28. 

“The Spirit of Winter.”” Closes March $1. 
“‘Home-Portraits.” Closes April 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes May 31. 

“The Spirit of Spring.” Closes June 30. 
‘‘Landscapes with Figures.” Closes July 31. 
“*Miscellaneous.”’ Closes August 31. 

“The Spirit of Summer.”” Closes September 30. 
“*Vacation-Pictures.’’ Closes October 31. 
“*Miscellaneous.”” Closes November 30. 
**Flashlights.’” Closes December 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Change of Address 


SuBScRIBERS who desire to change their addresses 
are requested to inform us not later than the 5th of the 
previous month, as the envelopes must be addressed 
and classified for mailing on the 10th. 

Failure to do this puts it up to the subscriber to 
procure his copy from his former post-office address, 
and no duplicate copy can be expected from the 
Publisher. 

We beg to invite the attention of workers to the 
rules governing the Advanced and Beginners’ Compe- 
titions in order to facilitate a fair, intelligent and 
prompt decision on the part of the judges. 

"= 

Ir ambitious to engage in soft-focus photography, 
first ascertain its character, object and precise appli- 
cation. Remember that its use is founded on intel- 
ligence, taste and discrimination, also that it can yield 
logical and beautiful effects — W. A. F. 
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BERTRAM F. HAWLEY 


SECOND PRIZE — CAMP-SCENES 


The Spirit of Winter — Advanced 
Competition 
Closes March 31, 1917 


THE genuine New Englander has a real sympathy 
for the people of warmer climes who shiver at the 
thought of snow and cold weather. He would be as 
loth to omit the winter-months from his calendar as 
any of the milder ones, and rejoices in the bracing air, 
the snow-covered hills and the winter-sports. The 
long, blue shadows rejoice his heart, and the purple 
light on the hills in the early twilight is a joy not sur- 
passed by those of warmer seasons. To be sure, there 
are drawbacks to photography when feet and hands 
grow numb with the cold, and fingers are clumsy in 
gloves or mittens; but for one who really delights in the 
bracing air and the snow-shrouded world there is keen 
pleasure in the attempt to capture “The Spirt of Win- 
ter,” and inspire in others his joy therein. Winter is 
the time for broad effects and simple compositions. 
The wealth of detail that in summer is often over- 
insistent and obtrusive is now hidden under the all- 
obliterating blanket of white, which, according to indi- 
vidual treatment, may be full of unobtrusive detail, or 
a simple degree of tone. 

A good example of the latter treatment is found 
facing page 25 of PHoro-Era for July, 1915. Here the 
composition is almost entirely in flat tones. The trees 
on the horizon, and the snow-shoe trail, leading toward 
them, being the only items showing detail. It is an 
admirable study in gradation. The opposite method is 


illustrated on page 22 of the January issue for the same 
year. In this the sky and middle distance are almost 
one flat tone, against which the white mountain hangs 
like a cloud; but the foreground snow and the frost- 
laden trees are full of delicate detail. 

One secret of obtaining good detail in snow is to 
point the camera toward the source of light. When 
this is done, each little irregularity of surface casts its 
shadow toward the camera, resulting in a pleasing 
variety of surface. This is well illustrated in the pic- 
ture on page 191 of April, 1915, Pooro-Era. The line 
of light along the hills in the distance and middle dis- 
tance, as well as the crispness of the snow in the road, 
is due to this method of lighting. Another charm of 
the against-the-light snow-picture is the beauty of the 
cast shadows. Indeed, it is not infrequently these shad- 
ows that constitute the picture. A beautiful example 
of this is found on page 123 of the March issue in 1916. 
The sloping side of the knoll, with the long shadows 
falling across it, is the picture, for the bushes that cast 
the shadows are indistinct against the hill behind. 

Shadows are even more important in winter-pic- 
tures than in others, and they are always an important 
item in the composition. When the background is 
snow-covered, all shadows take on a luminosity and 
delicacy impossible to obtain under other conditions, 
and to obtain in our pictures this luminous quality is 
to be in a large measure successful in photographing 
the very “Spirit of Winter.” 

There are times after a storm which has frozen to 
the trees when the world seems transfigured to a veri- 
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table fairyland. Then every little bough and twig is 
“‘ridged inch-deep with pearl” and, wherever the eye 
rests, all is shining whiteness. This state of things is 
apt to come about in the night and vanish with the 
sun’s return. If the morning is not sunny the snow 
clings longer; but without the shadows the pictures are 
less pleasing. So, if the sun shines on such a scene, it 
behooves the photographer to drop all other concerns 
and catch his picture before it vanishes. Such a morn- 
ing is very well depicted in the frontispiece of PHoto- 
Era for January, 1915. Any one whose soul bas been 
thrilled by a sight of the “Spirit of Winter” in such 
royal canopy as this, will rejoice in the possession of 
the ability to fix it on paper for the enjoyment of those 
who have never had the pleasure to live in the realm of 
the Frost King. Mr. Schulz took no chances with the 
sunshine, and in his picture on page 188 of PHoto-Era 
for April, 1915, he very cleverly utilizes electric light 
to produce the desired relief. The result is an ad- 
mirable picture of a winter’s night in which the soft 
“woolliness” of the light snow is splendidly rendered, 
and the shadows are amazingly transparent for a night- 
picture. There is no dead blackness of distance, but de- 
tail is suggested throughout, yet without losing the 
night-effect, a result too seldom obtained. The tech- 
nical side of snow-photography has its difficulties, as 
many examples of amateur work show. The snow must 
look white — yet the tree trunks must not be too black, 
and many, fleeing from the Scylla of flat grayness 
fall into the Charybdis of “‘soot and whitewash.” 

Nothing is so brilliantly white as a snow-covered 
landscape in sunlight, and the exposure required is 
proportionately short. Particularly is this true when the 
tree-trunks even are covered with snow, and there is 
not left, “or up or down,” one spot of real color to give 
contrast. Under such conditions an ordinary exposure 
would result in a flat, unattractive negative, with gray, 
dirty-looking snow, entirely lacking the snap and 
sparkle, the purity and whiteness, one wished to cap- 
ture. There are two ways to improve on this. If the 
shutter allows of varying the speed of the snapshot, it 
should be set on ;\5 instead of the usual 3!;. If, however, 
the shutter allows only one speed on instantaneous ex- 
posure, the alternative method is to use a smaller stop 
— probably the medium size when three are provided. 
Under ordinary conditions, however, there is great con- 
trast in a winter-landscape. The tree trunks and 
branches stand out black against the snow, and the 
scene is one of very violent contrasts. The old rule 
‘Expose for the shadows” still holds good, and in such 
a view sufficient time should be given to give detail in 
the darker portions if one would avoid a harsh, un- 
pleasing result. 

In development the aim should be for a fairly thin 
negative, not having too great contrast, so that detail 
in the snow may be printed out without over-printing 
the darker masses. The choice of a proper printing- 
medium has much to do with the success of one’s en- 
deavors. The winter-landscape can be expressed more 
adequately in monochrome than can almost any other 
subject; but the color of the print has much to do with 
its acceptability as a true representation of the theme. 
Sepia is not the proper color in which to represent 
snow-scenes, though one sees it used not infrequently. 
The shades of black and gray come far nearer to it, and 
the deep blue of the snow-shadows is rather well ren- 
dered by the humble blue-print. 

The advantages of using a developing-paper are 
great, as nearly any quality of negative can be matched 
with a grade of paper that will give a satisfactory print. 
It is hardly possible to equal in these papers, however, 
the softness and beauty of the platinum-print. 











Because of the greater simplicity of the material in 
winter, a good composition is easier to attain and should 
be carefully considered. One has greater control over 
the foreground, at least, for in summer it takes weeks 
of travel to form a faint path through grass ground, 
but in winter a field of newly fallen snow may be broken 
up in a few moments by a track leading wherever the 
artist wishes, and not infrequently a gracefully curving 
trail is subject-material — adequate in itself to make a 
picture. In summer, one can do little save select the 
proper view-point; but with so plastic a medium as 
snow at one’s disposal, there is an opportunity for the 
exercise of one’s “‘creative instinct.” Occasionally one 
finds his picture made to his hand, but more frequently 
the composition is improved if the artist does a bit of 
the making himself. If one has an eye open for possi- 
bilities, they may be found, or evolved, on every side, 
and many, I am sure, will capture the very “Spirit of 
Winter,” and the judges will find it hard to “pick the 
winner.” KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


A Lens-Test 


Havine, at different times, a good many lenses to 
examine, I have amused myself by keeping a record of 
their qualities, and, amongst others, of the spherical 
aberration they manifested with full aperture. This 
has been done in the following way, which I describe 
in the hope that it may be acceptable for “Odds and 
Ends.” The front-surface of the lens is provided with 
two stops of black paper. One obscures the center, 
leaving the edges free; the other, like an ordinary stop, 
obscures the edges but leaves the center clear. They are 
cut so that in each case the area of the clear aperture 
is approximately the same. To find out what size circles 
this requires is easily done. The outside circle is drawn 
the full size of the glass of the lens. Two radii are drawn 
at an angle of 45 degrees, and, one being bisected, a 
perpendicular is dropped from its center to meet the 
other. The point where this perpendicular cuts the 
other radius gives the size of the inner circle, which is 
then drawn through this point, from the common cen- 
ter. This inner circle is the outer boundary of the disc 
which forms one stop, and the inner boundary of the 
annulus which forms the other. The test-subject is a 
flat wall with a small, very distinct pattern of paper on 
it. Close in front of the dark slide (plateholder) is a 
thin cardboard shield with an opening half the size of 
the plate; the shield can be turned so that in one posi- 
tion one half of the plate is exposed, and in the other the 
other. The test-subject is focused carefully with the 
full opening, the ring-stop being put close in front of 
the lens, and an exposure made on one half of the plate. 
The disc-stop is then substituted for the ring, with a 
drop of gum to hold it in place, the shield is turned, and 
a second exposure made on the other half of the plate. 

J. W. Wurreneap, in Photography, 


Copying Same Size 


BErNnG the possessor of a magazine-camera of fixed- 
focus type, which, according to the editor of Photog- 
raphy and Focus, is the least suitable pattern for copy- 
ing-work, I have adapted it to copy “same size”’ in a 
very simple manner. Remembering that, when a double 
lens of the rectilinear kind is divided and one of its 
components only is used, the focus of the half lens is 
twice as long as the focus of the complete lens; and, re- 
membering also that in copying “‘same size”’ the exten- 
sion of the camera is twice what it is when distant ob- 
jects are in focus, I concluded that by fitting the lens 
on my camera with another lens of the same focus I 
should obtain a “doublet” of half the focus of my 
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present lens, and therefore should have an instrument 
which, without alteration of the distance between the 
lens and the plate, would give me a sharp image of the 
“‘same size.”” Measuring from the glass of the lens to 
the front of the plate in the first sheath, I found the 
separation to be as nearly as possible four and five- 
eighths inches, and after a little trouble, I obtained 
from an optician a spectacle lens of this focus. This 
lens, for which I paid sixpence, I mounted up in a little 
pill-box-shaped fitting made by rolling a strip of 
gummed paper around a suitable former. The lens was 
fitted in it with a couple of strips of card — one on 
each side — and all except the glass was then painted 
a dead black. I find that when the smallest stop is used 
it copies same size perfectly. 


A Note on the Direct-Vision Finder 


WHEN using the direct-vision view-finder, which is 
very often found on the modern small camera — writes 
a contributor in the Amateur Photographer — many 
workers overlook the fact that the finder is often fitted 
to the side of the camera, and is consequently in- 
cluding, not the exact view of the lens, but a little to 
one side, or a little bigher, as the case may be. When 
distant objects are being photographed, this is a mat- 
ter of a very little consequence; but when the subject is 
within a few feet the composition as seen in the finder, 
and as it appears in the negative, is widely different, 
and often quite spoiled through the camera being 
aimed too high or too much to one side. If the camera, 
after being focused, is moved, say, half an inch lower, 
or to one side, as the case may. be, the view-finder 
would not be condemned as inaccurate. The writer re- 
cently found this out when using an Ensignette camera 
with a direct-vision finder, and now negatives with the 
subject half included, or otherwise spoiled, are never 
met with. Of course, this procedure is needed only 
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when the subject is within ten yards or so, and the 
nearer the subject is, the wider must be the move- 
ment in the most extreme case. Half an inch, how- 
ever, will be found ample for, say, thirty feet. The 
vertical or horizontal movement, above mentioned, 
should be merely fractional, say an eighth of an inch, 
in order that the image in the finder may be the same 
as that included by the lens of the camera. 


Blisters in Sepia Toning 


Writes J. W. Sugden, in Photography: I was troubled 
with blisters appearing on prints when toning them by 
the sulphide method until I found that one or two drops 
of acetic acid in the sulphide bath formed a complete 
preventive. It seems to prevent the gelatine from sof- 
tening better than anything I know, while it does not 
affect the permanence in any way. I have prints done 
eight years ago in this way, and there are still no signs 
of fading. 


Removing Films from Spoiled Plates 


Ir is often required to remove films from spoiled 
plates for printing from roll-film negatives, for trimming 
prints, cover-glasses for slides, passepartout and other 
purposes when it is necessary that the glass should be 
quite free from scratches. It will be found that if the 
spoiled negative is taken from the fixing-bath, and put 
straight aside to dry without any washing, when dry 
the film may be easily stripped from the glass by one 
corner. Old negatives may be given a hypo-bath, and 
treated in this way with the same result. The above, 
though simple, is quite effective, and is one of the 
easiest ways to do this job, and, certainly, has economy 
in the materials required to commend it. 

The Amateur Photographer. 
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Change of Stop-Number for Near Objects 


A CORRESPONDENT in the Amateur Photographer offers 
valuable information in regard to the use of stops for 
near objects. Every one, nowadays, knows that when 
copying same size, or life size, the lens-to-plate distance 
is double the focal length of the lens. That is to say, 
a five-inch lens would then be ten inches from the image 
and also ten inches from the object. Hence the stop- 
numbers as marked are to be read as double, i.e., stop 
marked F/8 is to be reckoned as F/16. But suppose we 
are working to some other scale — e.g., flower-subjects 
one-third life size — what about stop-numbers then? 
When dealing with a distant object the plate-to-lens 
distance is (practically) the focal length. But if the 
object is near enough to be only three times the image 
size, then the lens-to-plate distance, or “‘working dis- 
tance,”’ is 14 times the focal length. Thus, with a six- 
inch lens it would be eight inches. Now if we use any 
stop first at 6 and then at 8 inches working-distance, 
the stop-number will change in the ratio of 6 to 8, or 
become 8-6ths of what it was; so F/6 becomes F/8, and 
F/8 becomes 10.4 and so on. Or neglecting stop- 
numbers and only regarding exposures, the relative 
equivalent times at six and eight inches working-distance 
with the same actual stop are as 6 x 6 to 8 x8, i.e., 36 to 
64, or say 4 to 7 roughly. 


A Note for Film-Users 


An extremely helpful suggestion to roll-film users 
is given by a writer in the Amateur Photographer. One 
of the drawbacks that the worker who uses roll-film 
almost exclusively is often aware of is that, when only 
one or two exposures are made, he has to wait until the 
rest of the spool is exposed before developing, or waste 
the film. The present writer uses roll-film most exten- 
sively, and overcomes this difficulty very simply as fol- 
lows: A spool of the required size is taken into the dark- 
room, and the black paper unwound until the film is 
reached; then, noting the white line on the black paper 
denoting the end of the first exposure, this is cut 
through, giving us enough film for a single exposure. 
It is best not to cut through the black paper, as the 
film may then be carefully rolled up again until re- 
quired for further use in the same way. The piece of 
film may then be laid across the back of the camera in 
the proper position, and a piece of black paper laid over 
it to keep out all back light, and the back of the camera 
put on. This is now ready for the exposure. The above 
is of especial value at this time of year, when fewer ex- 
posures are made than in summer, and the plan is also 
of value for evening negative-making, when only one or 
two exposures are required at a time. Developing, of 
course, is done in a dish in the usual manner. 


Washing-Soda 


Amonc the minor economies that photographers can 
practise is the use of washing-soda in place of the 
sodium carbonate crystals obtained from the chemist. 
The two are identical chemically, the latter being a purer 
form of the same substance. If best quality soda is 
used, and the cleanest lumps are picked out, it may be 
employed with safety in any photographic solution. 








Instead of picking out the crystals by hand, a better, 
if somewhat more troublesome, means to ensure a 
sufficient degree of purity is to recrystallize the soda. 
To do this, dissolve as much soda in boiling water as 
the latter will take up. Filter the hot solution through 
blotting-paper folded into a cone, and supported in a 
funnel which, in the absence of a proper hot-filtering 
apparatus, should be kept hot by pouring boiling water 
around the outside. If the stem of the funnel is passed 
through a cork closing a wide-mouthed bottle, the hot 
fitered solution can be collected in the bottle, and, 
upon cooling slowly, will deposit crystals of sodium 
carbonate. It is necessary to provide an outlet for the 
air without allowing the water from the outside of the 
funnel to find entrance. A glass tube passed through 
the cork and bent at right angles answers the purpose 
capitally.— Amateur Photographer. 


A Clearing-Bath for Stained Bromide Prints 


“ 


A SIMPLE but efficient “clearing” bath, which is 
particularly suitable for removing yellow stains from 
bromide and gaslight prints, can be made up as follows: 


Saturated solution alum ............. 5 ounces 
BIVOROCIIOTIC BOM ©... 6.55550 seven ees 1} drams 


After the print has been thoroughly washed, to elimi- 
nate all traces of hypo, it is immersed in the above 
acid-alum solution until the discoloration has disap 
peared; it should then be withdrawn immediately, and 
subjected to a good final washing in running water be- 
fore being put upon one side to dry in the usual way. 
Amateur Photographer. 


A Word for the Tripod 


THE increased use of hand-cameras has led many 
amateur and professional photographers to avoid the 
tripod in their picture-making. Of course, the trouble | 
of carrying the tripod is a drawback, and it is the 3 
principal reason for its seeming unpopularity. Even 
the compact- or aluminum- tripods appear to be in dis- 
favor. The fact remains, nevertheless, that a tripod is 
a necessity whenever the careful worker wishes to do 
justice to his ability and to the scene he wishes to per- 





petuate. Most amateur and professional photographers 
are trying continually to obtain more efficient outfits 
with which to make better pictures. However, no mat- 
ter how fine the lens and the camera may be, if the 
equipment is not properly supported, so that it will 
not tremble in the wind, or be affected by the tremor of 
the human body, one’s best efforts will be often in 
vain. The fine corrections of the modern anastigmat 
lens require accurate alignment and the stability of 
the camera to obtain the best results in landscape, ar- 
chitectural, commercial and scientific picture-making. 
The tripod is not a very profound technical subject, to 
be sure; but photographers should not lose sight of the 
fact that keen technical knowledge without attention 
to every detail — however seemingly unimportant — 
is of no practical value. Sella — the famous Alpine 
photographer — never considered the tripod a burden. 
It sometimes required six guides to carry his photo- 
graphic equipment up difficult peaks. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’ ; 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to members of the 
Round Robin Guild. Membership, however, is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoto- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. All Guild members are eligible in this competition 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoto-ERrA 
Advanced Competition still remains eligible in the 
Round Robin Guild Beginners’ Competition; but upon 
winning a prize in the Advanced Class, one cannot 
again participate in the Beginners’ Class. Of course, 
beginners are at liberty to enter the Advanced Class 
whenever they so desire. 

3. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or 
black-and-white paper having the same gradations and 
detail. 

4. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of Pxoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit being given. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed November 30, 1916 


First Prize: Arthur E. Anderson. 

Second Prize: Fred’k C. Buchholtz. 

Third Prize: W. K. Waters. 

Honorable Mention: W. G. Adams, C. K. Baker, 
Ross W. Baker, Wm. Baxter, E. J. Brown, J. Louis 
Cunningham, LaRoy Currier, R. W. Dawson, George 
W. French, W. H. Hall, Mrs. Howard O. Hope, War- 
ren R. Laity, Irving S. Lovegrove, Louis R. Murray, 
Henry L. Osborne, Geo. P. Russell, Kenneth D. Smith, 
M. C. Still, Fred’k Wainwright, Elizabeth Wotkyns, 
Alvin Stallman. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Halvor A. Caum, A. 5S. Lipton, 
C. A. Pierce, Karl Tausig. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered, with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Pxoto- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoto-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as Pooro-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoto-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments, including those of personal counsel and 
criticism, form an endless chain of advice and assistance 
if members will connect the links. 


= 


Books are the records of man’s accomplishments. 
They are the means by which each generation acquires 
the experience and inspirations of the generations that 
have passed, and lifts itself to a higher level. An appe- 
tite for good books is as necessary to the growth of 
mentality as is an appetite for good food to the growth 
of the body.— Glen Buck. 
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Concerning Equipment 


Ir is not unlikely that, as the summer-months draw 
near, many amateurs, dissatisfied with their snapshot- 
equipment, are casting about for a more business-like 
implement, and a few suggestions as to cameras, lenses, 
etc., may not be amiss. 

The size of one’s camera, perhaps, is the first thing to 
consider, and that is a matter where very little help can 
be given, as each one knows best his own requirements. 
A word about shape, however, may be suggestive. The 
long, narrow shapes are preferable to the squarer sizes, 
such as 33 x 34 and 4x 5. The 3A Kodak, 3} x 53, 
which is approximately postcard-size, is a fine camera 
for small work. It is not so large as to be burdensome, 
yet the pictures are of sufficient size to be worth while. 

If one is ambitious to make real] pictures, however, 
one will want to procure with this camera a plate- 
adapter, which will make it possible to compare the 
picture on the ground-glass. A tripod will also be needed 
if serious work is to be done. This equipment, with a 
good lens, should enable one to obtain pictures worth 
the making, and it has the advantage of portability 
when one wishes to use films on trips when plates would 
be less desirable, on account of weight and bulk. 
Where one can have but one camera, this is a great 
recommendation. 

If a larger picture is desired, the “view” type of in- 
strument is to be recommended. It is light and has no 
leather covering to wear shabby. It consists of a bel- 
lows of a good extension, between two frame uprights, 
one supporting the lens, and one the focusing-screen. 
These cameras must, of necessity, be used on a tripod, 
and a firm, rigid one is greatly to be desired. It is worth 
any difference in price to have one that will not wobble 
and vibrate in the wind. As a matter of fact, however, 
I believe that stiff wooden-tripods, adequate to the 
task, may be obtained for a less expenditure than the 
telescoping metal variety that may answer for a light 
hand-camera, but are unequal to the weight of a larger 
instrument. The 5 x 7 view camera is an attractive 
size and shape, and is a convenient size to use. 

The essential feature of any camera is the lens which 
it carries, and into that one can put all the time, 
thought and money one wishes. If only one lens is to 
be used for all purposes, one of the convertible-anas- 
tigmats of the class of the VII A Protar is adaptable 
to more uses than most lenses. This type of Jens con- 
sists of two separate lenses fitted into a lens-tube or 
shutter. Either one of these lenses may be used singly 
or the two may be used together. The two single lenses 
are of unequal focal length, and the doublet gives still 
another, so that one has a choice of three sizes of image 
from the same view-point. The longer the focal length 
of a lens (the difference between lens and plate when 
focused on infinity, 100 feet or over), the narrower the 
angle, that is, the less will be included in the picture, 
but the larger the size of the objects included. This 
choice of size is extremely convenient many times. 
It may be that a view of a certain building can best be 
obtained from a particular spot some distance away. 
With the full lens the image from that distance is too 
small, so the front lens is unscrewed from the shutter 
and the bellows pulled out until a focus is reached. 
Perhaps the house is still too small and we put back 
the lens removed and take out the other. The bellows 
must be extended still more, and when a focus is found 
we discover that the plate is nicely filled and the house 
is of adequate size. It is necessary with this lens to 
have a camera with a long bellows, otherwise advan- 
tage cannot be taken of its possibilities. A short bel- 
lows does not allow sufficient distance between Jens and 





plate to obtain a focus with a narrow-angle or long- 


focus lens. 


A good, reliable shutter is also a necessity. One 


having speeds of 3, 4, ;4y and 35 up to yb, and having 
an iris diaphragm, is a desirable one to purchase. The 


jy speed is often invaluable, and most varieties of 


shutter now have it. 

If one has been accustomed to a hand-camera with 
films and a view-finder, one will find a bewildering num- 
ber of things to learn before one can successfully oper- 
ate the new equipment. It will be wise to spend plenty 
of time getting acquainted with its intricacies, observing 
its various operations and making sure that the manip- 
ulation of the different adjustments is thoroughly 
understood. It might be well, at first, to make a list of 
the things to be done, and look it over each time in 
order to be sure all is right. After a little this procedure 
will be unnecessary. After selecting a desirable view- 
point, the camera should be set up and, the shutter be- 
ing set on time, the lens opened. With the focusing- 
cloth covering the back of the camera and shutting out 
light from bebind, observe the image on the ground- 
glass while turning the lens-board forward and back 
until an approximate focus is reached. If the image 
is too large, set up the camera farther away; if too 
small, move nearer and readjust the focus. When the 
desired size and arrangement have been obtained, focus 
sharply on some object a little beyond the immediate 
foreground, then slowly stop down the lens (always 
focus with full aperture!) by sliding the indicator along 
until sufficient detail is secured in both foreground and 
distance. This done, close the shutter and, having cal- 
culated your exposure at the stop determined upon ac- 
cording to some reliable exposure-guide like that pub- 
lished in PHoro-Eza, set the required speed on the 
indicating-scale at the top of the shutter. Now insert 
the plate-holder, set the shutter, pull the slide and 
press the bulb. It is not as complicated as it sounds, 
and the joy of the improved results is well worth the 
effort. KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


Why Do My Prints Fade? 


Ir is a sad disappointment and discouragement to 
discover that prints of last year’s vintage, that when 
made were rich and brilliant in color, have now fallen 
off from this erstwhile beauty and show a pale and 
anemic countenance of jaundiced hue to our disap- 
proving gaze. It would be a solace if we could lay this 
defection at the door of the manufacturer; but alas! 
we have only ourselves to blame if our prints lack per- 
manence, and it behooves us to look well to our ways 
and do all in our power to correct our errors. 

“Ninety-nine times out of a hundred’’the trouble is 
with the fixing or washing. It is exceedingly poor econ- 
omy to over-work the fixing-bath or skimp its bulk, for 
upon proper fixation depends the future of the print. 
A good depth of solution in the tray is essential, so that 
prints do not lie together when first immersed in the 
bath, and a bath should not be used after it gets frothy 
or feels slippery to the touch. Prints should be well 
separated and moved about during fixing, that the solu- 
tion may have free access to all parts of the surface. 
Though fixing should not be cut short, neither should 
prints be allowed to lie too long in the bath, or ugly 
brown stains may appear, due to the heating and 
sulphurization of the acid hypo solution. 

A good way to manage when a large number of prints 
are to be made is this: When 25 or so prints have been 
made and fixed face up as usual, turn them face down, 
and when 25 more have been made and put in the tray 
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face up, remove the first 25 and place them in the 
washing-tray. 

There are many patent-wasbing devices on the mar- 
ket almost any of which is good. The ideal adjustment 
is a circular receptacle with the outlet at the bottom, 
because the chemicals sink to the bottom as they leave 
the prints. The inlet should be at such an angle as to 
keep the prints in vigorous motion, but not with suffi- 
cient force to tear them or abrade the surface. It is 
quite possible, however, to free prints from hypo with- 
out such a device. A large tray into which the water 
from the tap may be run by means of a piece of rubber- 
hose answers the purpose very nicely. The water 
should strike one side of the tray with considerable 
force, so that the prints move gently one over another. 
If the bottom prints are placed on top occasionally, and 
the tray emptied once or twice, the time of washing is 
shortened somewhat, but no harm is done by allowing 
full time, and much harm may be avoided. If sufficient 
attention is paid to fixing and washing, there shouid be 
no occasion for deterioration in a black and white print. 

KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


Cleaning Color Off Prints 


A CORRESPONDENT recently got into trouble through 
being unable to clean a platinum print from the color 
he had put on for temporary blocking-out purposes. 
Platinum prints are somewhat exceptional in this re- 
spect, as the paper used is very absorbent; but on all 
ordinary-sized paper watercolors are removed quite 


readily with the aid of soap. With patience, the same 
remedy will act with papers that are only slightly sized. 
The color used, however, must be ordinary watercolor, 
and it is necessary to avoid special color-preparations 
that have been treated to render them waterproof. 
Even India-ink, if pure, will yield to soap, though it 
will resist plain water. The method is to take a fairly 
large stiff sable-brush, dip it in water, and then with it 
work up a good lather on a piece of plain yellow soap. 
The print or drawing, having been previously washed 
free from all color capable of being removed by plain 
water, is then treated with the lathery brush, alternate 
washings and soap applications being repeated until 
all the color is removed. The method sounds obvious; 
but, curiously enough, we have met many draughtsmen 
who had no idea that soap was a safe remover of pig- 
ment from paper, and, quite possibly, the method will 
be equally new to many photographers. 

British Journal of Photography. 


Spoiling the Pleasant Expression 


““Wnat did you say your age was?”’ remarked the 
inquisitive and tactless photographer, as he asked the 
youthfully attired sitter to look at the grease-spot on 
the wall. 

“Well; I didn’t say,” smartly returned the girl, 
“but I have just reached twenty-one.” 

“Is that so?” he replied consolingly, as he drew the 
slide. ‘What detained you?” 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, PHoro-Era, 
883 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must be 
enclosed. 





C. E. S.— To make enlargements of uniform 
size the Eastman enlarging-camera is the simplest and 
least expensive apparatus for your purpose. It may be 
had in several sizes, to take negatives from 13 x 2} up 
to 4 x 5 and postcard sizes, and to make enlargements 
from postcard size up to 8 x 10. It is easy to operate 
and gives very good results. 

E. T. F.—Irregular transparent spots in 
plates are usually caused by dust on the film. It is a 
good plan to give one’s camera a “house-cleaning”’ 
occasionally. When a film is removed after exposure, 
do not put in the new one until you have dusted the 
inside of the camera thoroughly. Take off the back and 
extend the bellows to its full length. If the lens is easily 
detachable, remove that also; then, with a slightly 
dampened cloth, wipe the inside of the bellows, the 
removed back, the lens-board and the whole instru- 
ment. Wipe the lens carefully with an old piece of 
linen and re-assemble the parts. If plates are used, 
they should be dusted before loading, and the plate- 
holders kept free of dust. The spots can be filled in 
with a fine brush and watercolor. If they print white, 
they must be treated again on the print. 

D. N. P.— The designations of the grades of 
Azo paper are rather misleading. The grade you are 
using, although marked Hard, is, in fact, a rather soft- 
working paper. A better grade for your use would evi- 
dently be Hard Medium. This should give you very 
good contrast for ordinary use, whereas the Hard X 
is capable to produce very creditable prints from nega- 
tives that are exceedingly flat. 

A. F. P.—The dirty appearance of glossy 
prints is due to abrasion, and can be avoided largely 
by the use of Non-Abrasion developer. It may be re- 
moved, however, when it occurs, by rubbing the prints 
with a tuft of cotton moistened in alcohol. 

B. C. P.— Using a color-screen without color- 
sensitive plates is of little advantage. An ortho- 
chromatic-plate and color-screen together will help 
greatly to give true rendering of clouds or of many- 
colored flowers, of distant mountains, or of objects rep- 
resenting fine gradations of color; but either one withb- 
out the other is handicapped, though color-sensitive 
plates alone are capable of better differentiation than 
are ordinary plates even with the ray-screen. 

A. B. Y.—A lens works at full aperture when 
no stop or diaphragm is employed. Generally 
speaking, a lens is said to work at “full aperture” 
when the maximum diaphragm marked on barrel 
or shutter is used. 

C. H.— Buying used cameras or lenses is 
very satisfactory providing you purchase standard 
goods from a reputable dealer. It is the general cus- 
tom in all transactions to allow the customer the privi- 
lege of a ten-day trial or inspection of either a camera 
or a lens. In most cases money is promptly refunded 
if goods, for any reason, are unsatisfactory. 

C. G. S.— The life of a fixing-bath cannot be 
determined definitely without much experiment by 
the individual. It is advisable to note carefully the 





number of prints which your fixing-bath will take 
without weakening enough to cause trouble. When 
the exact number of prints has been found by several 
tests, you will have arrived at a sufficiently accurate 
working-knowledge to meet your own requirements. 
Of course, your information cannot always be applied 
to the requirements of others without a test; though 
baths of the same strength, and intended to fix the 
same number and size of prints, will virtually work the 
same in most cases. 

W. J. K.— The use of the ground-glass is rec- 
ommended whenever the photographer wishes to know 
exactly the size of image he will obtain upon the plate. 
True, many beautiful and highly satisfactory pictures 
are obtained by the use of a focusing-scale; but much 
depends upon the photographer’s skill and his ability 
to estimate distances correctly. Focusing by the ground- 
glass is too bothersome for many; nevertheless, the pho- 
tographer who seeks to compose his pictures with re- 
gard to correct technique, will find the use of the 
ground-glass — in view- or reflecting-camera — emi- 
nently the most satisfactory method to obtain results. 

C.K. A.— For serious photography miniature 
hand-cameras are highly satisfactory. To-day 
the market affords many models of well-built and well- 
equipped miniature cameras. It is possible to obtain 
these excellent little instruments with high-grade 
lenses and shutters. In fact, virtually the same lens- 
and shutter-equipments may now be had with minia- 
ture cameras as were formerly sold only on the larger 
outfits. The advanced worker may now obtain in 
miniature form a duplicate of his high-grade and high- 
priced equipment. Some photographers use the min- 
iature camera to the exclusion of any other and produce 
results that are highly commended by competent 
judges. 

B. H. Y.— To develop plates or films by the 
tank-method is now no longer considered an untried 
experiment. Without a doubt, tank-development is 
the best and most satisfactory one for amateur and 
many professional photographers. So thoroughly has 
this method of developing been tested that in excep- 
tional cases only is the tray- and darkroom-method 
considered superior. The developing of autochrome 
and Paget plates, used in color-photography, is done 
best in the darkroom, as these plates require special 
treatment and cannot be classed with ordinary plates 
and films. 

F. E. C.— Great shutter-speed is not required 
in snapshot picture-making. Most shutters having 
speeds of 3/5, 45 and yz} second will answer admirably. 
It is of advantage, however, to have a shutter which 
gives speeds of 1, 3, 4, ;'5, a's, Ay, rho and bp second, 
especially in connection with an anastigmat lens. The 
focal-plane shutter, though very efficient for slow and 
high-speed exposures, is not essential to ordinary 
snapshot-photography. Before deciding upon a shut- 
ter, it is best to consider carefully the sort of pictures 
one expects to take and then purchase a shutter suited 
to the work in hand. In no circumstances use oil or 
vaseline in an attempt to make a shutter-valve work 
easily, as lubricant of any kind will cause the valve to 
collect dust and become much gummed-up. The best 
way is to have the inside and outside of the piston 
buffed by a reliable repair-man. 

A. H.— The difference between an imported 
lens and a native one — both lenses being of the 
same mathematical formula —is virtually only theo- 
retical. Even though a purchaser thought that, in the 
matter of workmanship, there was a slight d fference 
in the two lenses, it would be very hard to discover any 
difference in the results. 
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Management of Flashlight 


In making pictures by flashlight, particularly portraits, 
it is necessary to make use of a diffusing-device in order 
to get the best results. Most failures here are due to 
underexpc sure, causing strong highlights and shadows, 
with lack of detail in both. Let the worker look at 
his reflection in a tall looking-glass, in a well-lighted 
room (electric light) and with a strong beam of electric 
light suddenly thrown upon him. Note the sudden 
disappearance of the diffused lighting on the face— 
replaced by almost ghastly contrast. At best, flash- 
light is a substitute for daylight, but, managed skilfully 
—by depriving it of its characteristic faults — it 
approximates daylight. Indeed, portraits and interiors 
are now produced by flashlight exactly as good as if 
made by diffused daylight. It is the clever employ- 
ment of a sheet or screen of cheese-cloth or muslin that 
will produce soft and harmonized lightings. Admirable 
flashlight-portraits appear in PHoro-Era from time to 
time and are worth careful study. 


Printing From a Cracked Negative 


A cRACK in the glass of a negative usually leaves a 
very broad and conspicuous mark on the print because 
the edges of the crack cast a shadow. The best thing 
to do when a negative is cracked is to transfer the film 
to a fresh sheet of glass. However, this procedure 
requires great skill, and should be attempted only as a 
last resort. It is better, if possible, to use methods 
which will not endanger the negative. One of these 
is to join the surfaces of the crack with Canada balsam. 
Another method that may be used — in cases where 
the crack is not too large — is to make a new negative. 
To do this, make an enlargement from the negative 
with an enlarger provided with a condensor. The 
resulting print will show the crack as a white streak. 
This can be eliminated by the careful manip lation of 
a retouching pencil. Then photograph the enlarge- 
ment down to the original size of the broken negative. 
A print made from this new negative should show no 
sign whatever of the crack. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 








Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
plate or film, stop used, exposure, developer and printing- 
process. 





H. L. O.—*The Mill-Stream” shows much artistic 
taste in composition, although it is a trifle too sym- 
metrical; i.e., each side of the dam is flanked by a group 
of rocks and trees. It would seem that if the picture 
had been taken somewhat diagonally, it might have 
produced a more pic- 
torial result. The tech- 
nique is virtually per- 
fect — too much so, 
indeed, to allow the 
imagination any free- 
dom. The definition is 
too sharp, and this ex- 
treme realism is some- 
thing to be avoided in 
these days of advanced 
pictorial photography. 
Try a print obtained 
with the assistance of 
one or two sheets of 
transparent celluloid 
placed between the 
negative and printing- 
paper. 

H. A. C.— “The 
House on the Creek”’ 
forms a very attract- 
ive theme, witha white 
house at the left and 
rich foliage all about. 
The picture is virtually 
bisected horizontally, 
forming the object 
above, and its reflec- 
tion in the water be- 
low. Ordinarily, the 
eye is attracted by a 
scene of this sort; but 
when it is converted 
into a camera-picture, 
much artistic judg- 
ment is required to 
make the result one of 
enduring pleasure and 
satisfaction. We should 
advise that you try 
another picture of this 
attractive spot, but 
from a different viewpoint. It seems technically defec- 
tive, for the light comes from above and in front, and 
this front-lighting, without shadows, produces a flat and 
monotonous effect. A large, white object with its reflec- 
tion does not usually constitute a happy pictorial 
theme. Your treatment of the subject, however, shows’ 
promise, although the effort is worthy of a better cause. 

L. R. C.— Your view of the country-road with the 
country church at the end of it forms an attractive sub- 
ject. It would have been better if the definition were 
not quite so clear throughout. The interest of the road 
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is lessened considerably by the charming vista of a hill 
seen through the trees which line the road at the left; 
but you must learn to choose a subject in which the 
interest is not scattered as in this instance. The be- 
ginner is very prone to include all that the camera-eye 
can see. It is a generous attitude to assume, but it is 
not conducive to good art in photography. Simplicity 
in design is a rule to be followed in pictorial work. 

A. S.— Your “River-Scene”’ is weakened pictorially 
by being virtually bisected horizontally. The water 
occupying the foreground is exceedingly interesting, 
and, as the sky is what is termed bald-headed, you 
could well afford to cut off a large portion of it and 
thus emphasize the pictorial interest. Some workers 
tint the sky by exposing the print —the rest of the 
picture being masked — and in this way overcome the 
objectionable whiteness of the sky. Your artistic in- 
tentions are very evident in this picture. 

A. S. U.— There is 
a beautiful quality in 
your print, “Autumn- 
Reflections,” showing 
a broad path in the 
woods and a pool of 
water in the fore- 
ground, in which trees 
and sky are reflected 
Unfortunately, your 
picture-design is a dual 
one; for by omitting 
the pool with its reflec- 
tions, you will have a 
very pleasing wood- 
scene with the sky seen 
faintly through the 
trees. Or if you choose, 
you can eliminate the 
upper part of the pic- 
ture and have a some- 
what unique effect, 
produced by the fore- 
ground including the 
water with reflections, 
although the imagina- 
tion would have to 
supply the objects 
causing the reflections. 
By all means, sacrifice 
the foreground and be 
satisfied with the com- 
plete picture supplied 
by the upper portion 
within your picture- 
area. But the theme 
and technique are 
highly commendable. 

H. L.O.— The pond 
you have portrayed 
shows an appreciation 
of artistic proportions. 
Better if you had 
waited to include some clouds in the sky which, pos- 
sibly reflected in the water, would have imparted a 
greater artistic value to your picture, which is tech- 
nically satisfactory. 

E. W. W.— Your street-view is taken too directly 
with the light to be pictorial. Notice that the trunks of 
the trees are not round but flat; no shadows are visible, 
they are directly behind the objects that cast them. 
At some other time of day, when the shadows fell 
obliquely, the trees would model properly, and much 
better results would be obtained. 


W. K. WATERS 
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E. S. B.—Your sunset picture is very attractive, but 
it is greatly marred by the heavy mass of unsupported 
branches at the right. Had the camera been turned a 
trifle more in that direction, so as to include the tree- 
trunk, this would have been an exceedingly fine thing. 

E. P.— The only criticism of this well-composed 
landscape is the lack of definition in the foreground. 
The distance is more sharply focused than the nearer 
bushes and ferns, a reversal of the proper order. In 
Nature the distance is more or less softened by the in- 
tervening atmosphere, and to render it more clearly 
than the nearby objects is to break all Jaws of “aérial 
perspective.” 

M. S.—A fine composition and arrangement, but 
either your plate is much overdeveloped or you have 
used a paper of too great contrast. As it is, one almost 
thinks at first glance that the meadow is covered with 
snow. A subject so strong in contrast as this, of trees 
in shadow cutting against a distance in full sunlight, 
needs plenty of exposure and careful development. It 
may be that a soft-working paper might give you bet- 
ter results from this plate. 

E. E.— This print is very much improved by trim- 
ming two inches from the foreground and one and one 
half more from the sky. This leaves a long, narrow 

panel with very good lines, and you lose nothing but 
uninteresting sand and cloudless sky. 

. S.— Your picture of a butterfly resting on a 
field-flower does not appear to have much pictorial or 
technical value, because of the spottiness not only of 
the butterfly’s wings, but of the blossoms of the flowers. 
Pictures of this kind can be made with great artistic 
success, as you may remember to have seen in the 
pages of PHoro-Era. One, published by W. S. Davis, 
several months ago, was an admirable example. There 
is something radically wrong when apologies have to be 
made for the careless and displeasing appearance of a 
hastily made photograph. The only praise, merited by 
your effort, is the good intention, and we are sorry that 
the element of haste and ill-success has been expressed 
in so obvious a manner. Patience and deliberation in 
pictures of this kind will reap their own reward. 

D. S.— Your winter-scene, “The Ski-Runner,” 
in the woods is but a fragment of a much larger pic- 
ture. Though the tree-trunks are not too dark and the 
shadows on the snow add interest to the foreground, 
the figure of the man occupies the center of the picture- 
area. There is no main interest anywhere to be seen. 
F urthermore, the picture is bisected horizontally. The 
scene is pictorially attractive and the technique ad- 
mirable; but from the view-point the woods have been 
photographed, there appears to be little opportunity to 
concentrate the interest in any part of this really inter- 
esting scene. The skis, supposed to be attached to the 
man’s feet, are not in evidence. 

R. W. D.— Your picture, “State Fish-Hatchery,” 
is good, technically, and to compensate the absence of 
clouds in the sky, you have included branches of the 
tree beneath which you were standing. The trees at 
the right are, too, a prominently dark mass, and the 
road which goes along the right of the picture is far 
more attractive than the building — the main object 
in your picture, which thus has a dual interest. We 
should prefer the building without any diverting inter- 
est; or the attractive road-view without the intruding 
building (the fish-hatchery). 

H. O. K.— The baby appears to be too crowded in 
the picture-space; it also appears a trifle underexposed, 
unless, indeed, the complexion and the skin are really 
as dark as depicted. The background is not particu- 
larly artistic nor sufficiently removed from the subject 
— being, apparently, in the same plane. The picture 



















































does not evince careful preparation towards the best re- 
sults intended. 

H. O. K.— The girl with the broom is posing, and 
apparently not in an attitude to suggest being actually 
at work. The figure, particularly the head, is not dis- 
tinct, and shows motion. In neither picture do we dis- 
cover any particular artistic merit. They appear to be 
little more than mere records. 


Japanese Photo-Pictorialists 


WE recently received from Osaka, Japan, a collece 
tion of prints by the members of Tenkyukwai, a club 
of native amateurs, indicating a high standard of pic- 
torial photography. Sixteen photographs, 64 x 8}, 
printed in sepia, brown, warm-black and blue-black 
tones, and attached to plain 11 x 14 mounts, are en- 
cased in a home-made folio covered with coarse, nat- 
ural-colored linen, neatly held together by means of 
small bone-bobbins. On the inside cover are printed, in 
Japanese and English letters, the names of the artists, 
each contributing two prints. There is also a large, 
neatly typewritten sheet of heavy, rough, white paper, 
giving the history and object of the club, in the most 
modest of terms, one side in Japanese and the other in 
English. The subjects pictured are landscapes, street- 
scenes and marines, with one portrait, in the interpre- 
tation of which the artists display genuine artistic feel- 
ing, rare appreciation of natural beauty, a thorough 
understanding of the accepted rules of art and a mas- 
terly control of the technical resources of photography. 

The subjects that make the strongest appeal by rea- 
son of pictorial merit and breadth of treatment are: 
No. 8, a group of poplars relieved against a clouded sky, 
a low, tile-roofed building at the right — a composition 
of wondrous beauty in blue-black tone; No. 7, a river- 
view, a long narrow boat lying near the bank, and a 
row of small trees a short distance beyond, the sky 
slightly clouded; No. 11, a bit of a river seen through a 
line of slender trees, a row of white modern houses 
bordering the further bank; No. 16, a farm in the coun- 
try, surrounded by low shrubbery, low hills in the dis- 
tance; No. 12, a village with houses closely resembling 
Swiss chalets, the roofs held down with stones, snow- 
covered mountains forming the distant background; 
No. 13, a low-toned view of a village-street in quickly 
vanishing perspective, a tree-covered hill forming the 
immediate background; No. 14, a group of small, 
birch-like trees standing in a vegetable-field, relieved 
against a range of low mountains, light fleecy clouds 
overhead —a charming landscape of quiet, restful 
beauty; No. 6, view of a lake, a native schooner lying 
at anchor, white-capped waves rolling in, a distant 
shore with low-lying clouds forming the farthest back- 
ground; No. 3, scene near a freight-house, men pushing 
short cars on rails, two handsome poplar-trees at the 
right —a picture of novel design and uncommon 
beauty; No. 2, a landscape, trees grouped at left, and a 
stretch of meadow at right, with low hills in distance, 
and the sky filled with fast-moving clouds — a picture 
vividly Corot-like in simple and soulful beauty. 

It is the purpose of PHoro-Era to publish a few of 
these examples of Japanese photo-pictorial art, and our 
readers may judge for themselves what artistic ability 
has been developed by camerists in the Flowery King- 
dom. 

Ne 


THERE is no doubt that Japanese pictorialists have 
been influenced by over-seas master-photographers — 
but Japanese art is an individual native product; so is 
the work of these photo-pictorialists. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 





Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 
From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 


in the table. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 


scenes with trees in foreground. 
the tables on the opposite page. 


For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U. S. 4. 


For other plates, or stops, see 
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The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 


results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 


conditions. 


Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 


changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. 


aumber given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 
distant landscapes; studies of rather 
heavy clouds; sunset- and __ sunrise- 
studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 
groun open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- 


PLATES. 


For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 
4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 


ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
most of the picture ; brook-scenes with 


heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 

8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
glades and under the trees. Wood- 
interiors not open to the sky. 


Average indoor-portraits in a 
well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


16 
to 
48 


When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 











For Perpetual Reference 








For other stops multiply by the number 


in the third column 


| 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 

















Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 
Wellington Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 
Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 

Imperial Non-Filter 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 

W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class 1 1/4, P. E. 90,Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 


Saka | | dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
a3 & & U.S. 1 | F/4 xX 1/4 the size of diaphragm used. 
eas To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
wots U.S. 2 F/5.6 xX 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
2364 from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 
+ ed Z ms U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 xX 5/8 table look for “Hour,” and under the column headed 
SEzs “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
a*t 2 U. S.3 F/7 xX 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
825 calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
eos > U.S. 8 F/11 x2 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
Soy + of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
nh esd U. S. 16 F/16 x4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
435 - 1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
Latte g U. S. 32 F/22 x8 For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
akOs a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
Zoe? U. S. 64 F/32 x 16 for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 

Sos | class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 

| 1/32 second. 
Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3,P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 

W. & W. Process Panchromatic 
Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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Tue portrait that graces the front-cover and page 
71 is a beautiful representation of young girlhood. If 
the artist desired to convey an idea of innocence and 
simplicity, he has succeeded extremely well. But the 
expression in the girl’s face seems to suggest even more 
—a feeling of premonition, of doubt, hence the title, 
“The Vision.” Viewed as a technical performance, the 
picture commands admiration, the distribution of the 
light with due appreciation of the color-values showing 
masterly control. The arrangement of the figure, 
notably the hands, evinces true artistic ability. The 
original print was contributed by Mr. Halldorson to 
the monthly flashlight competition — which closed 
January 31 — but with the special request, “not for 
competition.”” The Publisher complied reluctantly, as 
it doubtless would have captured the first prize. Data: 
Made in professional studio, with Halldorson Home- 
Portrait Flashlamp; 7 grains flashpowder; 8 x 10 East- 
man Portrait-Film; pyro; 17-inch Somerville lens, used 
at full opening; 8 x 10 Artura Iris print; lamp used 
four feet from sitter at 45 degrees angle. 

The frontispiece again testifies to the artistic skill 
of Mr. Halldorson. It expresses an ecstatic phase of a 
classical dance by a graceful terpsichorean devotee. 
Data: Similar to preceding. 

The illustrations accompanying Mr. Davis’ article, 
pages 57-62, are of the unvarying artistic excellence 
that has been referred to so frequently in these pages. 
Data: ‘“Snow-Tracery’— rambler rose-bush, taken 
during a snow-storm, April 3, at 5 p.m.; lens at F/6.3; 2 
second; Double Coated Ortho. “Cherry-Blossoms’’— 
arranged in studio; May afternoon; cloudy-bright; 
Roebuck Double-Coated Ortho; stop, F/11; Ingento 
A filter; 60 seconds. ‘“‘Plum-Blossoms’’— early May, 
5.10 p.M.; taken against the light; good sunshine; stop, 
F/22; same filter and plate; 6 seconds. “‘ Frost on the 
Window-Pane’’— morning; west-window, from indoors; 
stop, F/11; same filter; Inst. Iso backed; 4 seconds; as 
such subjects usually lack good contrast, the plates 
require full development in a restrained solution, such 
as a bromo-hydro formula. “Ice-Crowned’’— at Long 
Island Sound shore, on a February day, at 5.15 p.M.; 
icicles lighted from one side by setting sun; F/11 stop; 
Wellington Anti-Screen backed; Ingento A ray-filter; 
$% second. “From Field and Orchard’’— against the 
light; 2 p.m. in November; hazy sunshine; F/16 stop; 
same ray-filter; Inst. Iso; 1 second. 

Charles S. Olcott, a skilled and tasteful photographer, 
will be remembered in connection with his admirable 
article, “The Art of Book-Illustrating,” published in 
Puoto-Era, November, 1913. He now treats a very 
different subject, and one that affects those camerists 
who, unless weather conditions are perfect, lose patience 
and temporarily abandon picture-making. I leave it 
to any one to judge for himself as to the positively 
artistic merit of each of the eight examples shown by 
Mr. Olcott — pages 63-68. Data: Wayside Inn (Sud- 
bury, Mass.) — February, 1 p.m.; dull light; 7-inch lens; 
F/16 stop; $ second; Cramer Inst. Iso; Rytol; made 
during snow-storm; page 63. Mirror Lake — Same lens 
and stop; May; dull light; snow-storm; 3 second; page 
64. Yosemite Falls — May, 11 a.m.; dull light; wide- 
angle lens; F/11 stop; 1 second; Cramer Med. Iso; 
page 65. The Happy Isles (Yosemite National Park) — 








May, dull light; 7-inch lens; F/16 stop; } second; rain; 


Cramer Med. Iso; page 65. The Brook (Sudbury, Mass.) 





February, 1 p.m.; dull light; 7-inch lens; F/16 stop; 
% second; snow-storm; Cramer Inst. Iso; page 66. The 
Vernal Fall — May, 10 a.m.; dull light; 7-inch lens; 
F/8 stop; } second; heavy rain; Cramer Med. Iso; page 
67. A Shower in the Yosemite — May, 3.30 p.m.; dull 
light; 11;%s-inch lens; F/45 stop; 4 seconds; rain; 
Cramer Med. Iso; page 67. Lower Yosemite Fall — 
May, 9 a.m.; good light; tele-photo lens; F/16 stop; 
magnified 6 times; 6 seconds; Cramer Med. Iso; page 
68. All exposures made with 5 x 7 Century Grand; 
with two exceptions, B. & L. Zeiss Protar lens was used; 
most plates developed with Rytol. 

Though “Sunset on the Bay,” page 72, is a subject 
with which we are all familiar, it has been managed, 
throughout, with commendable skill by our new con- 
tributor, Carl Hermes. Data: August, 6 p.m.; diffused 
sunlight; 3A Graflex; 5x 7 (Ic) B. & L. Tessar; stop, 
F/5.6; A. B. & J. ray-filter; Eastman N.C. film; 35 
second; 5 x 7 Azo H print. 

Despite the efforts of men high in office to belittle, 
even to vilify, the Father of his Country, George Wash- 
ington, who stuck to the poor remnant of Continentals 
at Valley Forge, and ultimately gained the victory, he 
will continue to be held in high esteem by true and 
loyal Americans; and Mt. Vernon will not cease to be a 
shrine worthy the respectful consideration not only of 
Americans, but of lovers of freedom throughout the 
world. An excellent picture of this shrine, Mount 
Vernon, by Carl H. Kattelmann, appears on page 75. 
It is similar to one that was published in PHoto-Era 
just a year ago, and by the same artist, only, being a 
nearer view, it shows the historic edifice to better ad- 
vantage. Data: August, 1 p.m.; sunshine; 5 x 7 Premo; 
Kodak Anastigmat; 63-inch focus; F/16 stop; 3-time 
color-screen; 1 second; Standard Ortho; pyro, tank; 
5 x 7 print on Azo A Hard. 

The photographs, pages 78 to 82, singly or in groups, 
that illustrate S. A. Weakley’s camera-trip through the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, are typical of the locality, and 
the subjects lend themselves easily to artistic interpre- 
tation. Mr. Weakley’s efforts, however, appear to be 
somewhat in the nature of records, and occasionally un- 
favorable weather may have hindered him from doing 
certain subjects greater justice. In that case, he may 
profit by Mr. Charles A. Olcott’s experience in con- 
quering rain and wind. But Mr. Weakley has suc- 
ceeded, at least, in suggesting the genuine scenic beauty 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains, which many camerists 
will be glad to visit. 

The three views on page 78 represent the Black 
Mountains Railway station and the North Fork of the 
Swannanoa River, N. C. Below is a fine prospect of 
the Great Craggy Mountains— Craggy Pinnacle, 
Craggy Dome and Bullhead (in extreme distance); 
made with U. S. 16 stop and color-screen, and in 7; 
second. 

Mt. Mitchell, page 79, color-screen; stop U. S. 16; 
gis second. 

Full-page group, page 81, comprising from top to 
bottom, first row, train to summit of Mt. Mitchell 
(oval); Clingman’s Peak (6,611 feet) and Mt. Mitchell 
(6,711 feet), taken August 9, 1916; View from Brown’s 
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Pasture (3,800 feet) towards Great Craggy Mountains, 
August 8, 1916; Nestling Among the Great Craggy 
Mountains (circular), August 11, 1916. Shack on top 
of Mt. Mitchell, used by campers, August 10, 1916; 
zy second; U.S. 8 stop; no screen. Blue Ridge Divide, 
east of Asheville. Great Craggy Mountains. Robert 
Lee Hall, from pool, August 8, 1916; U. S. stop 16; no 
ray-filter; jy second. Swinging track of Southern Rail- 
way, east of Asheville, after flood of July, 1916; August 
7, 1916; U. S. stop 4; no screen; 3'5 second. Observa- 
tory, flying highest American flag in the U. S. east of 
the Rockies, on Mt. Mitchell, elevation 6,750 feet. 
Shacks on crest of Mt. Mitchell (6,711 feet), August 
10, 1916; j45 second; stop U. S. 8; no screen. “In the 
Land of the Sky,’’ North Carolina, August 9, 1916; 
yg second; stop U. S. 16; color-screen. Robert Lee 
Hall, from top of mountains in the rear (4,200 feet), 
August 6, 1916 (circular). 

Panorama from Robert Lee Hall, page 82, August 8, 
1916; U. S. stop 64; 3 second; color-screen. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Bertram F. Haw.ey’s picture, page 85, breathes 
the spirit of camp-life. It is well composed, and nothing 
seems to jar the serenity of the scene. The young 
men are not posing; they are watching the coffee boil, 
or, maybe, there is a lull in the conversation. The 
principal objects stand out in pleasing relief, and noth- 
ing in the general setting is sacrificed. Data: August, 
1916; bright noon-sunshine; 8-inch Cooke; F/8 stop; 
zs second; 4x 5 Wellington Extra Speedy; pyro-ace- 
tone; enlarged on H grade Azo. 

An element in camp-life is preparing the meal. This 
duty is being attended to in F. W. Kent’s picture, 
page 87. It’s going to be “broiled duck,” to judge by 
what is going on. The shotgun, a mute witness in the 
process of getting the game, forms an important ac- 
cessory in the composition, but its disposition and 
treatment could be improved. This, and the curtail- 
ment of space above the figure of the camper, are the 
only faults in this interesting scene. Data: March 24, 
1916, 4 p.m.; dull light; 3A Graflex; Voigtliinder & 
Son’s Collinear II; 8-inch focus; F/8 stop; Eastman 
film; pyro; 3's second; 8 x 10 bromide enlargement. 


Beginners’ Competition 


For originality and action, “A Long Cast,” page 91, 
is very commendable. The allotment of space, to afford 
the sportsman room in which to work, was a happy 
thought, although one regrets that the clouds in the 
generous sky were not more assertive. Data: Septem- 
ber, 11 a.m.; bright light; 4 x 5 Speed Graphic; Voigt- 
lander & Son’s Heliar; 53-inch focus; F/8 stop; +}z sec- 
ond; Inst. Iso; Ortol, tank; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 8 
Bromide; developed in Acid Amidol. 

“The Mower,” page 93, is a pleasing departure from 
the hackneyed way in which this favorite theme is 
generally treated. The lofty trees, in the middle dis- 
tance, constitute a welcome feature, here, and a foil 
to the horse-drawn machine. There is variety through- 
out the picture, yet the unity is not disturbed, albeit 
the eye is apt to linger on the distant meadow made 
conspicuous by the brilliant sun. The vigor and the 
feeling of air and sunshine expressed by the artist are 
striking, commendable qualities here. Data: July, 
1916, 5 p.m.; bright sunlight; Ica camera fitted with 
Carl Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, at full aperture; 345 second; 
9 x 12 cm. Standard Ortho; Rytol; bromide enlarge- 
ment; developed in M. Q. 

Profiting by an ideal illumination of this well-known 
feature of the Yosemite, W. K. Waters made the best 


of bis subject —“‘ The Three Brothers” — page 94. The 
viewpoint is a capital one, and there is an absence of 
that painful clearness of definition which characterizes 
the commercial photograph of this attractive group, 
and it has a suggestion of atmosphere that gives an 
artistic distinction to Mr. Waters’ view. Data: clear 
day; Ansco Anastigmat F/6.3; 5-inch focus; F/32 stop; 
1 second; 3-time color-screen; Standard Orthonon; 
pyro, in tray; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 2. 


Our ‘‘ Miscellaneous’’ Quarterly Competition 


Many workers occasionally produce pictures of ex- 
ceptional merit and interest which do not seem to fit 
any classified subject in the Phoro-Era monthly com- 
petitions as announced from month to month. Such 
pictures may be entered in the competition for miscel- 
laneous subjects to be held quarterly, beginning with 
February, 1917. 

The rules, including the award of prizes, that govern 
the regular Puoro-Era competitions for advanced 
workers will apply to these quarterly competitions. It 
should be borne in mind that pictures offered elsewhere 
and rejected may not be suitable. 


For Artificial-Light Exposures 


Now that a great deal of photography can be done 
by ordinary domestic artificial light — thanks to wide- 
aperture lenses and rapid plates or films — it is per- 
haps as well to remind those who use ortho. or iso. 
plates or films that a color-screen for the lens is generally 
unnecessary. The yellow character of the light is re- 
sponsible for this, and no one who has done any work 
of this kind can fail to be struck very forcibly with the 
improved color-value obtained. Objects containing 
bad photographic colors, such as reds, yellows, etc., 
are also at their best when photographed as above 
described. The secret of success seems to be a very 
generous exposure, and as most subjects likely to be 
attempted in this class of work are stationary, there is 
no reason why it should not be given. 

Amateur Photographer. 


To Avoid Stress-Marks When Cutting 
Bromide Paper 


Accorp1neG to F. H. B. S., in the Amateur Photogra- 
pher, it is sometimes found necessary to cut large sheets 
of bromide paper into smaller portions. If, however, the 
paper is not handled with extreme caution, it will 
show stress-marks where one’s fingers have come in 
contact with the emulsion-surface, or where it has been 
rubbed. A good method to employ, when it is desired 
to cut up paper, is to gently place two pieces face to 


face, and cut them together. The cutting should be 


done on a sheet of zinc or a hard-surfaced millboard by 
means of a keen-edged knife, which will sever through 
both pieces of paper at the first attempt. Another and 
a preferable procedure is to cut the two papers with a 
suitable print-trimmer; the resulting smaller pieces be- 
ing produced to the required size by measuring off 
against the lineal scale with which most all print-trim- 
ming boards are equipped. 


When Gabriel Blew His Horn 


Editor (soliloquizing, as he prepared his up-to-date 
list of American camera clubs) —“ Boston Camera Club! 
Strange they don’t reply to my inquiry-blank. Well, I 
guess I ’ll add them to the live ones.” As a matter of 
fact, the B. C. C. passed out of sight and out of mind 
in 1911. It was practically dead before that. 
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His Wife’s Face 


Tue following incident is from the British Journal: 
On the ground that the photographer had not fulfilled a 
condition to “make his wife’s face narrower,” George 
Luck, of Velross Road, Highbury, N., in Clerkenwell 
County Court last week, resisted a claim by Isidore 
Rose, of Stroud Green, N., for £2, for wedding-party 
photographs. 

The plaintiff said a proof of the photographs was re- 
turned by the defendant, who said his wife looked too 
stout in the picture. Having altered the negative, he 
sent the photographs, but the defendant returned them. 

The Defendant: “There is a finger sticking out. I 
told him to take the finger off. Then my wife ’s face was 
too wide. He said he could alter it, but he bad not 
altered anything.” 

Judge Roverts (examining the photograph) remarked 
to the defendant: “You have a thumb sticking out in 
a masterful way.” (Laughter.) 

The Defendant: “That is right.”” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Wedlake (Mr. Rose’s solicitor): “‘I shall suggest 
contributory negligence on the defendant’s part in 
having his thumb up.” (Laughter.) 

The defendant said that the order was given on con- 
dition that the proofs were altered according to in- 
structions. His wife’s face was rather wide, and 
plaintiff was to make it narrower. He was also to alter 
the finger. 

His Honor (looking at the picture again): ‘‘I confess I 
cannot see anything wrong.” 

The Defendant: ‘* But it is not like my wife at all.” 
(Laughter.) 

His Honor: “‘ As she is not here I cannot say.” 

The Defendant: “As to my wife’s face, he said he 
could alter that.” 

His Honor: “ And he says he has.” 

Mr. Wedlake: ‘‘It is your wife’s objection to these 
photographs?” 

Defendant: “Yes, but her objection is my objection.” 
(Laughter.) 

His Honor gave judgment for the amount claimed. 


Moving Pictures on Sunday 


Serine the above caption, recently, in so exemplary 
and respected a paper as the Boston Evening Transcript, 
I at once surmised that it heralded a_ puritanical 
objection to so innocent a recreation as moving framed 
pictures from one room to another. If the activity 
referred to meant the more strenuous one of trans- 
porting heavily framed pictures by van, electric or 
horse-drawn, I could see that ina fashionable neighbor- 
hood such a proceeding might become the object of 
general criticism and-— but here my eyes again fell on 
the legend, in heavy-face type. Immediately below, 
in slender seven-point nonpareil and_ bracketed, 
appeared, “From the Brooklyn Fagle.” Then the 
two-stick paragraph was not an original product, after 
all, but a quotation. I eagerly perused the item and 


found that, according to a statute, the showing of 
motion-pictures in Brooklyn, on Sunday, was pro- 
hibited; so were shooting, hunting, fishing, gaming, 
horse-racing, or other public sports, exercises or shows. 
The matter is now before the courts. To be and to seem! 








A Wizard 


WE are indebted to the Amateur Photographer for the 
following true story: 

A radiographer at one of the military hospitals had 
been examining a wounded soldier under the fluorescent 
screen by means of X-rays. He was endeavoring to 
locate a bullet which was thought to be embedded in 
the tissues. The position of the bullet was at last as- 
certained, the whole operation being carried out in the 
darkness necessary for screening. When it was over, 
the radiographer retired to his desk to write up the re- 
port, and presently the sister came to him smiling in a 
peculiar way. He asked her what was the reason for her 
merriment, whereupon she told him that Tommy had 
said to her, “I say, yon’s a clever chap. If he could see 
all that in the dark, what would he bave seen if the light 
had been up!” 


Christmas-Echoes 


A CERTAIN photo-publisher, thinking that the little 
verses contained in the folding Christmas cards were 
cast in one and the same mould — though some are 
more expressive than others — sent one to a friend’s 
secretary with whom he had conversed by telephone, 
but whom he had never seen. The subsequent cool- 
ness of the young woman — who happened to be of 
the chubby-club-chubby kind — towards the sender, 
was due to the following tactless Christmas-verse: 


“Your stocking is n’t large enough 
To hold what I would send, 
Of Joy and Christmas Happiness, 
To you, my dear old friend.”’ 


Edward H. Weston Enjoys a Pun 


My dear Mr. French: 


In your reference to the Salon pictures of the Na- 
tional Convention, you paid me a nice little compli- 
ment when you said, “handled as only a Weston can.” 
Many thanks. I take off my hat! 

Here is a good one. Not long ago I brought home a 
grand-prize cup I had won, to show to my wife. Putting 
it on the table, I gazed at it admiringly, when in burst 
my youngest and voiced his approval with, ““O papa, 
who blot (brought) the can?” 

With best wishes, 
Epwarp Henry Weston. 


Exempt 


Tue teacher was giving the school a little lecture on 
good conduct. 

** Avoid criticizing,” she said. 

“Don’t make a practice of finding fault with other 
people, or picking flaws in what they say or do.” 

“Teacher,” spoke up a little boy, “that’s the way 
my father makes his livin’!”’ 

“You surprise me, George! 
occupation?” 

**He criticizes pictures for a photo-magazine, ma’am.” 

The teacher coughed. “Well, George,” she said, “I 
make an exception in the case of your father.” 

(With apologies to Youth’s Companion.) 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 








Photo-Era Increases Its Price 


In consequence of the extraordinary rise in the cost 
of coated paper, printing and halftones — due to the 
European war—the Publisher has been obliged to 
advance the subscription-price of PHoto-Era from 
$1.50 to $2.00; single copy, from 15 cents to 20 cents. 

The slight increase in price will go into effect March 1, 
1917, and subscriptions received before that date will 
be accorded the old rate, viz., $1.50 a year; clubbing- 
price, $1.25. 

Whereas the slight increase of fifty cents may not 
mean much to the individual subscriber, in the aggre- 
gate it is vitally important to the Publisher, as it will 
enable him to help meet the greatly increased expenses 
of publishing PxHoto-Era without diminishing its 
many excellences that have given it the high reputa- 
tion it enjoys among photographic magazines. 


Oregon Camera Club Resuscitating 


Tue first of a series of regular monthly meetings of 
the Oregon Camera Club, Portland, Ore., was held 
Tuesday evening, November 21, in its club rooms in 
the Washington Building. The attendance and the 
enthusiastic appreciation of the members and guests 
were beyond all expectations of the entertainment 
committee which so ably conducted the affair. 

A large part of the evening’s entertainment was 
taken up with a lantern-slide treat by Mr. Luetters, 
of the Winter Photo Company, this city. All the 
slides were hand-colored ones made by the Winter 
Photo Company, and were pronounced by connoisseurs 
fully equal, and in most instances superior to the 
natural-color-photography slides. The views com- 
prised the most interesting scenic spots in the North- 
west, including Crater Lake, Three Sisters, Mt. Jeffer- 
son, Mt. Adams, Columbia River Highway, Mt. 
Rainier and various places along the Oregon coast. 
The latter part of Mr. Luctters’ lecture dealt with 
photographic experiments as conducted by his firm, 
in which they are able to obtain various pictorial effects 
in their slides and prints by control in printing and 
variation in color. Several views were thrown on the 
screen by way of illustration, the first being a sunrise 
as it really appeared when photographed, the next slide 
showing a moonlight-effect made from the same 
negative, and a third one showing the same scene as 
representing «a sunset. Record-slides of several 
Mazama trips also proved exceedingly interesting to 
the club-members, as a great many of them belonged 
to the mountain-climbers’ organization. 

Colored stereopticon views along the Northern 
Pacific lines, in Oregon, Washington and California, 
and also Yellowstone National Park, were shown by 
Harry Smith, one of the Camera Club’s most enthu- 
siastic workers. Mr. Smith has been in the railroad- 
business for a number of years, and his familiarity 
with the sections of country pictured and his interesting 
descriptions made the exhibition very enjoyable. 

Will H. Walker, well known in the photographic 
world for his excellent productions, seized the oppor- 
tunity to inform the several amateur photographer 
visitors of the benefits to be derived by membership in 
the club and the close contact with the advanced 


workers in the club, who were always ready to guide 
the recruit over the rough places, and show him the 
hows and whys of photographic success. Mr. Walker 
also called attention to the club’s future program, 
emphasizing the value to be derived from the series 
of lectures on photographic topics, which will begin 
at the next meeting of the club. The rest of the 
evening was spent in card-games and _ sociability, 
while palatable refreshments were being served, after 
which every one partook of a plentiful supply of cigars. 

The committee in charge of this first entertainment 
was composed of Chas. A. Benz, W. H. Nourse, R. L. 
Baldwin, R.S. Milln, J. N. Olson and A. A. Bailey, Jr., 
who will also have charge of the next two monthly 
meetings of the club. 

The next meeting was held on December 19 at the 
club-rooms, when Mr. Benz explained the Paget 
natural-color photography process and exhibited a 
number of his natural-color slides. A number of Paget 
color-slides, made by Frank Ives Jones, of the Columbia 
River Highway, were also exhibited. 

The Oregon Camera Club is looking forward to the 
coming spring, when club-outings will again be in 
order, as those of the past have proved highly enjoyable 
and profitable. A large majority of the club’s prize- 
winning pictures have been made on these photographic 
jaunts, and the tyros have found it of great value to be 
able to intermingle with the advanced workers and 
profit by their many years of experience in picture- 
making. 

The entertainment-committee predicts for 1917 the 
most enjoyable and most profitable summer-season of 
the club’s history, and with these regular monthly 
meetings, and the enthusiasm displayed by the live- 
wire members of the club, the long, dark winter-evenings 
will no longer be the bane of the amateur photographer. 

A. A. Battery, Jr. 


Pittsburgh Salon 


Tue annual Pittsburgh Salon will be open to the 
public March 1 to 31 inclusive, 1917, in the galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute. All prints to be unframed, hung 
under glass. Last day of entry will be February 10, 
1917. For entry-blank and information, write C. E. 
Beeson, Secretary, 19th Floor, Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who will give inquiries prompt attention. 


The Los Angeles Camera-Pictorialists 


Tuts organization will hold an International Salon 
at the Museum of Art and Science during the month of 
November, 1917. Louis Fleckenstein, the well-known 
pictorialist and professional portrait-photographer, is 
chairman of the committee, and has recently completed 
arrangements with the curator of the Museum for this 
exhibition, which promises to be one of exceptional 
excellence and interest. 


A Triumph in Flashlight-Portraiture 


Oxe of the most successful portraits made by flash- 
light is by T. E. Halldorson, of Chicago, and adorns 
this month’s front-cover. Clear definition, soft illumi- 
nation, round and correct modeling and true flesh- 
values mark this beautiful picture. 
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Machine Makes Photographs of the 
Human Voice 


A MACHINE that shows how sound looks was dem- 
onstrated at one of the sessions of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, in New York, 
recently. 

The sound-machine, which is called the ‘ bo ay ll 
was exhibited by Prof. Dayton C. Miller, y! the Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, U. A. He 
explained that the instrument photographs ‘ie vibra- 
tions of the human diaphragm, governing the volume 
and cadences of the voice, and projects them, magnified 
40,000 times, on a screen. 

Then Prof. Miller spoke the word “war” into the 
machine. and a confused, irregular blot of light flashed 
up on the screen. Pronunciation of “peace” produced 
in marked contrast a mild glow regularly and delicately 
outlined. A record of Caruso’s voice caused a broad, 
violently fluctuating line of light, whereas Tetraz’ ini’s 
voice showed as a finely penciled dancing path of light. 
A record of the sextet from ‘“‘Lucia’”’ showed the indi- 
vidual characteristics of the singers in a flurry of light 
on the screen. 


Burning-Accident in Studio 


Wuitr Miss Beatrice Baker was having a sitting 
made in the studio of C. B. Dahlgren, in Weehawken, 
N. J., she was seriously burned. 

Her dress caught fire from a gas-heater. Mr. Dahl- 
gren immediately extinguished the fire by wrapping 
his coat about the girl. Only a few sparks remained, 
when the girl ran from the room and the sparks were 
fanned into a flame. When the fire was finally extin- 
guished, she was so severely burned that she died three 
days later. Mr. Dahlgren did all that possibly could be 
done to prevent serious accident, and the parents of 
Miss Baker completely vindicate him of all blame. 

The Association-N ews. 


The Ownership of Negatives 


Francis T. Nacorskt, an attorney of Erie, Pa., 
has this to say regarding the ownership of negatives. 

There seems to be a prevalent idea amongst the pho- 
tographers that the negatives belong to them. It may 
be that the photographers do not make a charge for 
the negatives when setting their price on photographs, 
and they habitually retain the negatives with the hope 
and expectation that more prints will be ordered. It 
was decided in 59 Federal Reporter, page 325, that the 
sitter for photographs acquires the right to the nega- 
tive and to the reproduction of photographs therefrom. 

It is, no doubt, understood by the profession at large 
that they may not reproduce photographs without the 
permission of the sitter unless the photograph is made 
without any consideration of some public or prominent 
person. I do not mean to say that the photographer is 
compelled to give up his negatives without receiving 
pay for them, but if a customer demands the negatives, 
and offers to pay for them a reasonable and proper fee, 
the photographer is compelled to deliver the negatives, 
in the absence of a contract expressed or implied. 

There appears to be some dictum, in the reported 
cases, on the question of reproducing prints from nega- 
tives without the consent of the customer, that the 
negatives “may belong to the photographer.” How- 
ever, dictum is not law, and the case reported in the 
59 Federal Reporter, at page 325, above cited, seems to 
set this dictum aside, and declares that the negatives 
and all rights therein belong to the customer. 


The Association-News. 


Fraudulent Advertising 


Ir is with satisfaction that we note the conviction 
of a certain corporation for dishonest advertising. 
Thanks to C. E. LaVigne, formerly director of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the New York Tribune, the 
corporation in question was fined $300, and its secre- 
tary treasurer was sentenced to sixty days in jail. It de- 
veloped that goods which cost $3.50 had been marked 
and advertised to be worth $10 or $12. In short, the 
price to the consumer was not based upon the cost, 
but upon the selling-price which the corporation de- 
cided the public would pay. According to the defendant, 
valuation is only a matter of opinion, and to sell an ar- 
ticle for $10 when it cost but $3.50 was a matter that 
needed no apology. We are glad to learn that the jury 
decided otherwise. Indeed, it needed but four minutes 
to reach a decision in this important case. 

But why the advertising medium of fraudulent 
offers in business and finance should not likewise be 
punished passes the comprehension of right-thinking 
persons. 


The Bostonian 


He was from Boston; which surpasses being from 
Missouri. 

His habit of mind was not so much the “show me,” 
as the “Q. E. D.” There are no fallacies in Boston. 

So I was not surprised when he said in his cool, level 
tones, without heat, passion, vehemence or undue 
emphasis: “Please see, if possible, that I get upper left- 
hand quarter of a left-hand page. I know you do not 
wish me to write this in the order; but, of course, I 
should prefer that position.” 

“Why?” I asked, with sudden stern resolve. 

“Why?” he repeated, narrowly avoiding a tone of 
slight surprise. 

“Yes,” said I, “why not follow the flock that fol- 
lows the first bell-wether that was salted into the blind 
trail, and ask for upper right-hand quarter right-hand 

age.” 

. “Every man, woman and child,” he answered, “‘ who 
opens a book or magazine, looks to the upper left-hand 
corner of the left-hand page — could n’t read it other- 
wise. This habit becomes one of the most invariable 
habits of the human eye. It gets to be automatic. It is 
imbedded finally in the subconscious mind. You do it 
yourself — do it when you look at the advertising- 
pages. Watch yourself, and you will find out. It’s 
invariable.” 

I regarded him impassionately. 

“Moreover,” he went on, “as we walk the streets 
our eyes constantly turn to the left, for there the human 
stream passes us by — queer faces, ungainly figures, 
outlandish costumes, Huns, Magyars, Poles, Danes, 
Chicago men and pretty girls — all go by on the left. 
If we ride or drive, it is the same rule of the road: keep 
to the right side, but watch out for collisions on the 
left. There approach the gay, dashing, staid, splendid 
or rustic turnouts from up the road — eyes left! or we 
miss the charming smile of Miss Millionbucks.” 

“Finally,” he added, with a shadow of a smile on his 
classic lips, “finally, remember this: Since man began 
to fight he has carried his shield over his left arm to 
protect his heart, and held his weapon in his right hand 
— hence almost universal right-handedness. His eyes, 
peering over the rim of his shield, turned to the left, 
always, to watch his foe. 

“So stood the gladiator in the Roman arena. So 
John L. Watch the rifleman. The eyes of the human 
race look to the left. Put my advertisement there!” 


Little Cos. 
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WITH THE TRADE 








An Important Professional Studio-Lamp 


PoRTRAIT-PHOTOGRAPHERS will be interested in the 
improved Panchroma Twin-Arc lamp for portraiture. 
Judging from the descriptive catalog, issued by the 
manufacturers and agents, the Allison & Hadaway 
Corp., of New York City, this illuminating-device is 
one of the most powerful and flexible ever placed upon 
the market — in fact, it is one of the innovations of 
the year. The lamp can be adjusted to any height or 
angle, and, being on casters, it can be moved to any 
desired position with rapidity and ease. 

The advantages of this remarkable studio-lamp can 
best be appreciated by reading the elaborate descrip- 
tion, above referred to, and copy of which will be sent 
on request by the Allison & Hadaway Corporation. 


Stycktyte Invisitle Art-Mounts 


We learn from dealers and customers that the new 
Stycktyte Invisible Art-Mounts, supplied by G. Gen- 
nert, of New York, are winning high favor. Each strip 
will suffice to mount from one to six pictures, hinged or 
attached by the corners to the mount, as desired. A 
sample package with full directions may be obtained 
for ten cents. 


Burke and James, Jobbers for Universal 
Camera Company 


Tue exclusive wholesale selling-agency for all the 
products of the Universal Camera Company has been 
acquired by Burke and James, Inc., of Chicago. This 
motion-picture camera — and other Universal Camera 
Company’s products— is used and esteemed highly 
throughout the trade. Burke and James, Inc., announce 
that they have an excellent opportunity to offer to 
dealers. An interesting and well-illustrated catalog de- 
scribing the Universal camera and accessories is now 
ready for distribution. 


All Is Not Gold That Glitters 


THE annual group-photograph of the City Council 
is justly regarded as a gold-mine. Just look at the pos- 
sibilities! But this year this photographic “joy-ride”’ 
is to be omitted. The Council — somewhere in Massa- 
chusetts — voted otherwise. Whether the investment 
looks more remunerative if diverted into another chan- 
nel, or whether the official photographer erred in di- 
plomacy, is not disclosed. 

Having heard a good deal about this kind of govern- 
ment-photography, PxHoto-Era is not disposed to 
commiserate the o. p., for he once told us that the 
bother and expense of giving so many free sittings, and 
supplying a somewhat unfair number of photographs 
to the go-betweens, more than neutralized the profit 
made on the official group-picture. The advertising 
it yielded him was of an uncertain character, and he 
never succeeded in getting many customers of the 
straight paying kind. Photographers who think that 
they see good business in that kind of portraiture 
should stop to do a little calculating. Then, they would 
not be so eager to angle for that sort of patronage. 


Christmas and New Year’s Interchange 


Ir has been the custom of Puoto-Era for several 
years past — and it initiated this custom in the Amer- 
ican photographic press — to print a list of those of its 
subscribers and advertisers who had sent Christmas 
and New Year’s greetings. But their number was so 
large, during the recent holiday seascn, that, to give it 
in detail, might be construed as savoring of commer- 
cialism or favoritism. ‘Therefore, }no10-Era prefers 
to thank its many well-wishers as one brilliant and 
whole-souled aggregation, and to reciprocate their 
hearty greetings for a happy and prosperous year. 


{Russian Optical Glass 


In the Russian glass-industry steps have been taken 
to manufacture optical glass. Certain serious difficul- 
ties have been experienced, but it is hoped by the 
manufacturers that these will be gradually overcome. 


~~— 


Flashlig ht-Powders 


In a recent German patent the use of finely divided 
rare earth-metals, such as zirconium, thorium and 
titanium, in admixture with their nitrates or perchlo- 
rates, is claimed by E. Wedekind and Geka-Werke of 
Dr. G. Krebs. 


iA Question of Wages 


THE salaried man sees no general fattening of pay- 
envelopes to meet the soaring cost of food and clothing. 
—The Boston Herald. i ; 

This is undoubtedly true; but is n’t it better for him 
to continue to receive, regularly, his stipulated wage — 
while his employer may be struggling to maintain him- 
self and to keep from being forced into bankruptcy — 
rather than to lose his job altogether? 


A Fable 


A puck which had laid several dozen large eggs 
complained that she received no recognition for this 
achievement. 

“That hen over there,” she complained, “who has 
not laid as many and as large eggs as I have, is praised 
in books and poetry; whereas I am not even men- 
tioned.” 

“The trouble is,’ explained a cockerel who had 
listened to ker, ‘‘that you do not give publicity to what 
you have done. You lay an egg, and then you waddle 
quietly away without speaking of it. The hen, on the 
other hand, leys no egg without making a great noise 
abovt it, so that the whole neighborhood is informed 
of the event.” 

This fable should be remembered by those who do 
not advertise-—Die Photographische Industrie. 


A Lesson in Optics 


Doctor — I diagnose all sicknesses from the patient’s 
eyes. Now, your right eye tells me that your kidneys 
are affected. 

Patient — Excuse me, doctor, but my right is a glass 
eye.— Meggendorfer Blaetter. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





ADVERTISING BY Motron-Picturres. By Ernest A. 
Dench. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. 48 chapters. 255 pages. 
Cincinnati: The Standard Publishing Company. 

The author, Ernest A. Dench, has written consider- 
ably for the photographic press on the subject of 
Kinematography, and now presents the subject, as a 
medium for publicity in various lines of business, in 
the form of a very readable book. The matter is ar- 
ranged systematically and conveniently in forty-eight 
short chapters, each of which is devoted to a special 
industry or business. Numerous examples of the suc- 
cessful application of motion-picture photography to 
publicity are cited, particularly by the George E. Keith 
Company, in the popular film “‘ The Making of a Shoe.” 
The merits of colored stereopticon-views — and how 
they should be made — and of motion-pictures, as ap- 
plied to successful advertising, are fully described. The 
book is replete with novel and practical suggestions 
of the application of motion-pictures to advertising as 
a means to increase one’s business, be it what it may. 
In this respect, alone, Mr. Dench’s book makes a ten- 
strike. 

Every merchant, as well as every owner of a taking- 
machine, and every amateur eager to make “good and 
easy money”’ in a new and inviting field, should speedily 
procure a copy of this book, in which a fascinating 
theme has been treated in a pleasing and convincing 
way by a thoroughly capable writer. 


Texas THE Marvetous— THe Srate or THE SIx 
Fiacs. Including accounts of the Spanish settle- 
ment and establishment of the Indian missions; the 
unfortunate expedition and death of La Salle; the 
stories of its hardy pioneers; the nine-year republic 
of Texas; the development of its cattle-ranches; the 
troublesome Mexican border; the wonderful gulf- 
coast; the Panhandle; the Black Waxy Belt; the 
timber-region; the Llano Estacada; the disappearing 
desert, and the general development of the marvelous 
state. By Nevin O. Winter. Cloth, decorative; 
large 8vo. Illustrated with six plates in color and 
forty-eight duogravures. Price, $3.50 net; carriage- 
paid, $3.75. Boston, U. S. A.: The Page Company. 


The distinction of ‘The Marvelous,” accorded to 


the state of Texas, is well deserved. Despite its great 
size, the Lone Star State is little known to the world at 
large. Its relatively large area has been found very 
convenient with which to estimate the size of Germany, 
France or Austro-Hungary. This land of illimitable 
distances, of enormous natural wealth and abundant 
harvests, has a history as interesting as that of any in 
the Union, and its pages glow with deeds of heroism 
and self-sacrifice of noble Texans. The native Texan 
points with pride to Stephen F. Austin, the father of 
Texas; to William B. Travis, of Alamo fame, and to 
the imposing figure of Sam Houston, the hero of San 
Jacinto and several times governor of the state; to 


Deaf Smith, David Crockett, ‘‘Big Foot’’ Wallace and 
other valient men. The story of the Texas Rangers 
is a thrilling one, and makes its successful appeal. 
Texas was originally a province of Mexico. but dis- 
satisfied with the affairs of the mother republic, seceded 
and, with the aid of Sam Houston and other brave 
Americans, set up an independent republic, which 
endured nearly ten years. In 1845, on her own 
volition, Texas entered the Union. 

But military glory and territorial extent alone do 
not make Texas great. It is rather her vast natural 
and agricultural resources— cotton, grain, rice, oil 
and fruits; cattle, sheep and horse-raising; mining 
and other industiies — all of which keep an energetic 
and enterprising people actively employed, thus 
enriching the state. No genuine American can afford 
to ignore the manifold importance of Texas, America’s 
largest state and one which is destined to play a great 
part in the future history of the Union. Mr. Winter 
has written the story of Texas with a graphic and 
accurate pen, and in a very entertaining manner. 


The Best Book on Retouching 


Most of the books that treat on retouching and 
working on the negatives, with the intention to im- 
prove them, are very incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
Everybody interested has been looking for the ideal 
book on this important subject, and, considering the 
opinions expressed by expert professional photog- 
raphers, PHoto-Era takes pleasure in recommending, 
to professionals as well as to amateurs, the best book 
on this subject printed in the English language. We 
refer to the work, ““A Complete Treatise on Artistic 
Retouching, Modeling and Etching,” by Clara Weis- 
man — an expert retoucher and, for many years, the 
head of the retouching-department of one of the 
largest photographic establishments in this country. 
The author is by training, experience and tempera- 
ment well-fitted to treat so difficult a subject as re- 
touching; and admirably, indeed, has she performed 
her task. Not only does she set forth, at once clear and 
concise, the principles of sane retouching and their ap- 
plication, but how to avoid the common error of spoil- 
ing a likeness and its anatomical aspect by senseless 
manipulations. She demonstrates the importance of 
truth in modeling the human face, and illustrates by 
means of examples the danger of falsifying the results 
of the lens. On the other hand, there are numerous de- 
lightful illustrations of genre and portrait-photography, 
exemplifying the best principles of the retouching-art 
which make for the artistic blending of truth and ideal- 
ity. The author also illustrates how successfully an 
expression of gloom may be converted into one of 
happiness, and how other modifications on the negative 
may be effected by skilful use of pencil and etching- 
knife, urging only such technical manipulations as may 
be successfully practised by the retoucher of average 
ability, her one thought being the attainment of su- 
premely artistic results by easy and sensible methods. 

Although the author is a practical artist and a recog- 
nized authority in her specialty, she supports her ad- 
vice with references to well-known art-principles, thus 
imparting to her words greater value and force. The 
closing chapter, “Style and Individuality,” reveals the 
author’s familiarity with the works of the great paint- 
ers, and worthily terminates a volume that should be 
in the hands of every practical worker — professional 
or amateur. We accord it our heartiest endorsement. 

The book is fully illustrated and only a few copies 
are left. It was published at $2.50, but will soon be 
out of print. Copies will be sent by the publisher of 
Puoto-Era on receipt of $2.00 each. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 








A Pxoto-Fitm Developing- or Changing-Box has 
just been patented as No. 1,207,036, by Henry K. 
Hennigh, of Newcastle, Ind. Claims: A film-box having 
sides, top and bottom, all in separable members, 
means to make the joints between the members im- 
pervious to light, said box having a sight-opening in 
the top and a window in one side, both covered with 
suitably colored material, screen-holding means on 
opposite sides of the sight-opening, a screen-section 
hinged to the box close to an edge of the sight-opening 
which is at right angles to those near which the screen- 
holding means are located, a pair of screen-sections 
hinged to said first section and adapted to be held in 
operative position by said screen-holding means, said 
box having hand-holes in two of its sides which are at 
right angles to the one with the window, and flexible, 
light-proof sleeves surrounding the hand-holes and ex- 
tending, externally of the box, to envelop the operator’s 
arms with a light-excluding fit. 

Shutter-Operating Attachment for Cameras — James 
Edward Payne, of Campbell, Mo., assignor of one-half 
to Madison N. Payne, of Campbell, Mo. The number 
of this patent is 1,208,711. 

Method of Rendering Scratches on Kinematograph 
Films Invisible — Hugo Russak and Otfrid V. Hanstein, 
of Berlin, Schoneberg, Germany. Von Hanstein assignor 
to said Russak. Patent No. 1,208,664. 

A Camera-Tripping Attachment has just been pat- 
ented as No. 1,208,617, by John Russell Montague, 
of Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada. What the inventor 
claims is substantially as follows: A tripping-attach- 
ment for the exposure-lever of a camera, comprising a 
tripping-lever, a spring for actuating the tripping-lever 
when released, means to release the tripping-lever, 
and a connecting-means including a spring leading from 
the said tripping-lever and adapted for connection with 
the exposure-lever to take up any shock when the trip- 
ping-lever is released. 

Magazine Film-Holder for Cameras — Lodewyk 
J. R. Holst, of Philadelphia, assignor to Williams, 
Brown and Earle, Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa., a corpo- 
ration of Pennsylvania. Patent No. 1,208,558. 

Patent No. 1,208,344, fora Camera-Holding Device — 
Edward S. McAll, of Ilion, N. Y. The gist of the in- 
ventor’s claims is: A camera-holding device com- 
prising a base, a platform hinged thereto, feet adjacent 
to the ends of the hinge, and a clamp effective to hold 
the platform adjusted with relation to the base, these 
feet being fastened together and their length being less 
than that of the base and less than the width of that 
part of the base which is next to the hinge. 

Patent No. 1,208,066, a Camera — Harney I. Will- 
iams, of Cincinnati, O. 


Method of Washing Film-Packs Quickly 


Reapers who employ the No. 1 Premo Film-Pack 
developing-tank in their work, will find a very satis- 
factory and rapid method to wash their negatives by 
inserting a piece of ordinary rubber-tubing — such as 
is used with water-bags is just the thing —in the 
nozzle of the bath-tub faucet, and the other end di- 
rectly between either of the two openings at the top of 
the film-rack, pushing the tube down into the rack as 
far as it will go. The water may then be turned on, and, 


due to the fact that it strikes directly in the center of 
the tank — away from the negatives — they cannot 
be injured even if the water is turned on with full force. 

Since the water strikes at the bottom, all sediment is 
forced upwards and out at the top of the tank. 

Negatives have been spotlessly washed and cleaned 
by this method in less than five minutes. 

A great advantage in using this method is that the 
small strips of cloth which are glued to the negatives 
are loosened and rise to the top and flow over the sides 
of the tank with the water. 

This method may also be applied when using the 
larger developing-tanks; but as these have no openings 
at the top of the racks, the tube will have to be inserted 
down the inside of the tank, between the band on the 
rack and the wall of the tank.— E. S. LrypMark. 


Drying Film-Pack Negatives 


A very satisfactory way to hang up film-pack nega- 
tives to dry is to stretch a piece of string between two 
supports or across a room and fasten the negatives to 
the string by snapping on ordinary O. K. paper-clips. 
These may be purchased at any stationery-store for a 
few cents a box. When so hung, negatives may be 
slipped along the string and separated to any distance 
required. 

The O. K. paper-clips are far superior to the wooden- 
clips now on the market, as they can be made to grip 
the film much closer to the edge than the wooden-clip. 

E. S. LinpMarRK. 


The Height of a Camera 


Quite often the photographer may be puzzled to 
know how high to set up his camera when photographing 
a standing person. In most cases, it is best to have 
the camera-lens about level with the eyes of the person. 
The legs of many portable tripods are too short, whereas 
others have long ones that require to be placed so near 
together to obtain the right height that the tripod and 
camera are unstable. In thee circumstances, it is 
advisable to find three objects of equal height that may 
be placed under each foot of the tripod to bring the 
lens to the correct position. When using a short- 
focus lens, it is usually advantageous — especially in 
interior-work-— to have the camera lowe., whereas 
when using a long-focus lens the camera may be placed 
higher to avoid distortion. When taking home- 
interiors, it is important to have the lens well above 
the level of the table-top, as the effect of the furniture, 
seen from a lower viewpoint, is apt to be unsatisfactory. 
It should be remembered particularly in architectural 
work that to photograph details from a position not 
readily accessible to the average spectator is a thing 
to be avoided. 


To Photo-Era Readers 


Tue Publisher earnestly requests the readers of 
Puoto-Era to give the preference of their patronage 
to goods and wants advertised in PHoro-Era; for no 
advertisement, whether large or small, is accepted un- 
less it is trustworthy in every respect. 
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LONDON LETTER rie] 


Tue “Official Exhibition of Canadian War-Photo- 
graphs” was a notable event. In opening the exhibi- 
tion on December the fourth, Sir George Perley (Acting 
High Commissioner for Canada) very feelingly said: 
“This work, brought as it were from the trenches, 
brings home the realization of what is going on there. 
It should move us to be more than ever determined to 
support the boys at the front.” Perhaps never has 
the camera been made to yield so striking and graphic 
an account of dramatic episodes from real life as is 
shown here. The original negatives were roughly 
half-plate size; but wonders have been worked by 
enlarging on a huge and, of course, very exact scale, 
and we see veritable battle-scapes with figures almost 
life-size, some of the pictures being over eleven feet in 
length. One photograph shows Canadian troops in the 
act of leaping over the parapet to the charge. The 
individual expressions on the men’s faces are delineated 
in sharp and unforgettable lines, and one can note the 
play of the muscles of their hands as they grip their 
rifles. Much of the work has been done under fire, 
during some of the greatest incidents in the fighting on 
the Somme. The artillery havoc, the gas-shells, the 
charging infantry, the tanks in action, the scenes in 
the trenches, are quick with life. These are the men 
who took Courcelette. The burst of shrapnel above 
the trenches is not put in by the artist. It was so real 
that it killed the man we see upon the parapet. 

But the point that we particularly wish to emphasize 
is the pictorial effect of many of the pictures; for 
although this is a historical exhibition of facts without 
any pretentions to art, one cannot fail to be attracted 
to many of the photographs as marvelous compo- 
sitions, so dignified and well balanced that they might 
be the work of great artists. We cannot help thinking 
that a good deal of selective ability must have been 
exercised in making the enlargements, or the photog- 
rapher was indeed an artist, and kept his artistic per- 
ceptions in full play in very trying circumstances, for 
obviously many of the exhibits were obtained directly 
in the line of fire. 

Americans may not be aware that it is a United 
States artist who has been given facilities to make 
drawings of the munitions-works of England as seen 
at full blast at the present day. Mr. Joseph Pennell 
is showing at the Guildhall Art Gallery (London) a 
series of over fifty lithographs, representing every 
phase of the terrifying energy that is turning England 
into one vast munition-making area. The work, at 
least as this celebrated artist has performed it, could 
not have been carried out in its entirety by photog- 
raphy; but there are possibilities in many of his 
subjects for the camera, and we can only hope that 
some gifted user — why not A. L. Coburn, if no native 
is considered eligible?-— may be afforded similar 
facilities, and, no doubt, the results would be infinitely 
valuable and instructive. 

A rather amusing story has come to light in the pages 
of the “Optician and Scientific Instrument Maker,” 
which vouches for the following as true. It appears 
that on the outbreak of war, it was found difficult to 
get the fine, black finish so necessary to some scientific 
instruments, among which, of course, photographic 
lenses are included. The splendid German finish of 
the Zeiss school was shown to British makers as an 
object-lesson. Inquiries were made, which resulted in 








the discovery that the Zeiss blacks were made by a 
Evidently, in the hurry and rush at the 


British firm! 





beginning of the war, faulty or careless methods of 
applying the black to the metals were the causes of the 


failures. It has also been discovered that a British 
firm, before peace was broken, wrote to the Zeiss firm 
asking for particulars of the composition of its black. 
A reply came declining to divulge secrets, but a sample 
was enclosed upon which, under the Zeiss label, was 
found the name of the British manufacturer. 

The Royal Photographic Society is our very oldest 
photographic institution of any importance. It is the 
Royal Academy of the photographic world, and fosters 
every branch of our many sided craft. One of its 
traditions is the encouragement of good and sound 
photography, whether it be in the technical or pictorial 
section, and one of its rules is that a newly elected 
member shall present it with one of his own photo- 
graphs, which is expected to be as characteristic of his 
general work as possible. We are wondering what 
picture Mr. French is going to send! 

Last week the news came to us from Mr. Mackintosh, 
the secretary of the R. P. S., that his society had elected 
the editor of PHoro-Era to be a Fellow. Perhaps, for 
American readers, it is well to point out that a mere 
““Member’’ needs only to be a photographer, whereas 
a “‘Fellow’’ must possess decidedly more than average 
photographic ability. 

Mr. Mackintosh tells us that the Society is pleased 
to welcome as a Fellow any one who has distinguished 
himself as Mr. French has done, and who has rendered 
such services to photography. We must just say, in 
parenthesis, that PHoto-Era has some warm admirers 
in our country, who consider it a journal of distinction 
which gives us the best, and is, at the present time, 
without a rival over here. Mr. Mackintosh, to whom 
we apologize for this interruption, continues: ‘Our 
members always feel a satisfaction when they are joined 
by an American, knowing that such relationships and 
community of interest help to keep those who have so 
much akin from getting estranged. We were glad to 
have so many exhibits from the States, this year, and 
hope to have more next.” 

Mr. John H. Gear is the new President of the R. P. S. 
He has recently given his presidential address, on the 
subject of “Photography and the War’’— hardly an 
original theme just now — but Mr. Gear knows a good 
bit about aérial photography, and was able to relate 
some startling as well as absorbingly interesting facts. 

The Camera Club has been lucky to engage Mr. 
Pollen as a lecturer, and we were unlucky in not being 
able toattend his lecture. He his one of the greatest naval 
experts, and apparently a photographer as well, for he 
was able to illustrate his subject with his own photo- 
graphs. His well-reasoned articles on naval subjects 
are widely read every week in Land and Water. 

We were in at the Camera Club, a few days before 
his lecture, to see what exhibition was on. Would it 
be photography or paint? On entering, we found 
Mr. Mortimer, who, pointing to the walls, said, “Have 
you come to see these magnificent bromoils?”’ And for 
the moment we were taken in, and thought what 
gigantic strides photography had taken. One has to 
confess that the London light was not at its best, and 
there was but a poor illumination of electric light at 
the time. The exhibits were reully paint, and the 
work of Mr. H. John Pearson. His pictures are 
mostly of children, and are treated very freely and 
unconventionally; the result is that they impress one 
as being full of life and movement. They all seem of 
the Shepperson type, and make photographers sigh 
with envy. This feeling is a little assuaged when one 
knows that the little models are mostly exceptional 
children, many of them being on the stage. 

CARINE AND WILL Cappy. 
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